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THE BELLS OF COIRE. 


Sp rose the mountains, line on line, 

Above the brawling upper Rhine, 

We heard from soaring tower and spire 

Out-ring the mellow bells of Coire. 

Sweet were the echoes downward borne 

From heights that climbed to meet the morn; 

From heights that bade the soul aspire 

They rang, those tuneful bells of Coire. 

While darker gloomed the armied firs, 

While sharper loomed the mountain spurs, 

While sunk the sun, a dise of fire, 

They pealed, those ancient bells of Coire. 

They rang of hopes, they rang of fears, 

They rang of joys, they rang of tears, 

They rang the wandering heart’s desire, 

Of home and friends, the bells of Coire! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


Smalley 's London Letters. 


London Letters, and Some Others. By Georce 
W. SMALLEY, London Correspondent of the Mew 
York Tribune. Vol, 1. Personalities—Two Midlo- 
thian Campaigns. Vol. II. Notes on Social Life— 
Notes on Parliament — Pageants — Miscellanies. 
2 Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $6 oo. 


For the most part Mr. Smalley tells of English life and Eng- 
lish public men, and what he has to tell is told in the best man- 
ner of what Matthew Arnold used to call the ‘‘ New Journal- 
ism.” He has a keen eye for the salient points of character 
and individuality, a vivid way of presenting great scenes and 
memorable occasions, and a wide acquaintance with English 
social life, its ways and its personalities.—London 7imes. 

Any one into whose hands they may fall, if he but open 
them, is sure to become a reader, He will alight on some pas- 
sage which compels the perusal of at least two or three pages. 
After that he is no longer a free agent.— Glasgow Herald, 

Will be read with interest and pleasure by everybody into 
whose hands they fall. Mr. Smalley is a keen observer of Eng- 
lish life, on its social as well as its political side.—V. Y. Herald. 
No letters 
written from England before his day, and no letters written 


Mr. George W. Smailey is a power in journalism. 


since, have been comparable to his in dignity of style or author- 
ity of information. He has sources of news at his command that 
are closed to other correspondents ; exalted personages break his 
bread and eat his salt, and cheerfully confide to him their secrets 


and gossip of government.—PAtladelphia Press. 
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TERMS: 


FAMILY TRADITIONS. 
“TrapiTion.—The unwritten delivery of opinions, doctrines, 
practices, rites, and customs from father to son. Also that which 
is so transmitted.” 


‘OME families have little family character. Each 
S member was born booted and spurred to go his 
individual way, leaped to saddle in swaddling-bands, 
and by the time he had mastered speech was ready 
for the road. Such a family hangs together by the 
law of the caravansary. 

But sometimes we come upona family unique as a 
bit of genre painting. No need of family portraits or 
a yellowed title-deed to proclaim this a house with 
traditions. The walls breathe them, as old chests 
breathe lavender. Chairs, tables, and trumpery 
knick-knacks upon the mantels and the corner 
shelves take airs to themselves as having had their 
beauty at compound interest years and years, and 
all but join in the conversation. Is a story told? 
Age has lent it a bouquet fine as of wine in cob- 
webbed vaults. Is a song sung? Ten to one it is a 
very silly old song, but it has the charm of an heir- 
loom. And as you watch the family move and 
speak and smile, you are dimly aware that it is in 
accordance with laws and customs all their own. 

They live in an atmosphere of Indian-summer 
haze. Hence they are not ferret-eyed for flaws of 
society or character, and may never be heard of 
among the world’s master-minds. But they are very 
gentle livers, deeply human hearts. Their web of 
tradition is as prophetic of sunny weather as are 
gossamer web$ in autumn. Often they are of the 


stuff of which martyrs are made. 
A traveller tells of two ancient maiden ladies of 
Lausanne who were fading in health, and longed for 
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southern Italy. But saddled upon them was the in- 
cubus of their father’s library. How could they in- 
cur the expense of transporting it across the Alps? 
More than that, how could they permit the wear and 
tear to ‘‘the books” themselves?—‘“‘ fifty volumes, 
which will go under the hammer when they are dead, 
and be carried up the mountains in a basket.’ So 
for ‘‘ the books’” sake they fade away in Lausanne. 

Sometimes the family tradition is of an aristocracy 
Jong a ram-shackle affair to popular view, like poor 
Miss Hepzibah’s in the House of Seven Gables. 

Sometimes tradition rests upon the children of a 
house, and endows one with talent, a second with 
adorable goodness, a third with beauty. Society may 
never discover these prodigies. No matter. Their 
Jaurels never wither, and are worn all the more hap- 
pily, mayhap, that they are so ethereal. 

And sometimes, God be thanked! the tradition is 
of an honored name, of a lofty principle, of fine 
character and achievement. The home may be a 
low-eaved farm-house that from generation to gen- 
eration has stood to every dweller in the country-side 
for righteousness and bounty. Or it may be a state- 
ly town house, where father and son and son’s son 
have borne the same honorable office, and been re- 
vered leaders of public sentiment. Wherever it be, 
this is true family dignity, which needs no adventi- 
tious splendor. It is aristocracy worthy of a republic. 

To all of us who do not live encamped upon the 
glaring highways of the world, home is, in a greater 
or less degree, a tradition-haunted spot. Appraise its 
value according to the lists of the ware-rooms? Sac- 
rilegious thought! Its beauties are not for uniniti- 
ated eyes, any more than the gifts and graces of its 
inmates are for summings up by the neighbors. 

Where is the iconoclast so ruthless that he has 
never spared some dear, shabby little idol under its 
vines and mould; some opinion hidden away from 
pitiless reason for love of the lips that uttered it; some 
childish habit continued because of the days that gave 
it birth? 

Your man with a hobby—which is, after all, but 
an idolized tradition—is apt to be sweet-hearted and 
of a quaint humor. Well says John Hill Burton, 
‘The man who has no fantastic humor, carrying 
liim sometimes off his feet, no preposterous hobby— 
such a man, walking straight along the surface of 
this world in the are of a circle, is a very dangerous 
character, no doubt.” 

Even ‘they whose hearts are dry as summer's 
dust” bear about with them unwittingly a legacy of 
traditions from the living and the dead. 

Nor does the spell end with us. We are weavers 
as well as wearers of traditions. Not busier was the 
ill-starred Lady of Shalott in weaving 

“by night and day 
A magic web with colors gay 


than are we with our web for the unborn. They 
shall put on our manners and opinions like trans- 
mitted garments, think our thoughts, and do our 
deeds after us. 


FASHIONABLE CHILDREN. 


f leen children of pleasure-going and fashionable people 
ure in some ways very unfortunate. The gayeties of 
the elder members of the family give them little companion- 
ship of father or mother or aunts, or even of older sisters ; 
and as, although they may have the society of other chil- 
dren, they need and demand some portion of more mature 
association, they are thrown back on nursery governesses 
and maids, and thus often receive a bent of mind that is far 
from beneficial, and that bears poor comparison with that 
which they might have had had their fathers and mothers 
been with them more. 

But the mother who is attending daily receptions, dinner 
parties, hunts and races, and balls and operas, has but a very 
small part of her time to spend at home when out of bed: 
all her mornings given to necessary sleep, and the best of 
Sunday spent in getting up her rest and the balance of her 
beauty-sleep. And the husband of such a wife, going out 
with her to some extent, and passing the balance of his time 
with his horses or at his clubs, is able to give still less of his 
society to his child. The little daughter of such a family, if 
she is not so happy—happy under these circumstances—as 
to be sent away to boarding-school, where there is some one 
to take the place of a mother in forming her mind and man- 
ners and morals, either has a resident or day governess, or 
goes to school every morning from her own home, the latter 
as frequently as anything else. The governess may or may 
not be perfection; even presuming that she is, the child finds 
her society monotonous, and escapes from it to that of the 
house-maids, or to that of any other children with whom she 
may be brought in contact; and the best of governesses is 
not a mother, or rather what a mother should be, and the 
outside children are as likely as not those that have had a 
similar experience in the gossips and under-breeding and su- 
perstitions of maids, have read objectionable novels in 
their neglected hours, have overheard frivolous conversa- 
tions, and are in no way an advantage. 

When the mother of this child is at home and in her com- 
pany, the larger share of the conversation is necessarily much 
about dress and the incidents of the gay life. All the am- 
bition that the child has is fired for things far beneath her 
possibility—for the future gowns and jewels and equipages 
with which to eclipse the future gowns and equipages of 
some one elsc, the admiration of gallants, the ability to chat- 
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ter about the last play, the passing of the hour. And all the 
higher nature, the soul, the faculties that stretch out toward 
spiritual life, are left unfed. If she become a mere butter- 
fly, fluttering through life, attracted by the glitter of the 
most brilliant purse and its pleasure-giving power,.without 
a thought for humanity in this life or for her own immortal- 
ity in the next, no one need be surprised; and if she grow 
disgusted with it all, tired of it, hostile to it, and marry at 
last her music-master, her dancing-master, her riding-mas- 
ter, no one need be surprised either. 

It is a lonesome little life this child leads at the best. 
Sometimes she goes to the play or a matinée; she may be 
sent to church; she has drives and walks; parties that are 
sad imitations of grown-up festivals, and at which the chil- 
dren are dressed like the dolls at a fancy fair; but within 
the four walls of home her best excitement is in secing her 
mother dressed for conquest, her highest hope is to be ad- 
mitted one of a state dinner party, and she looks forward to 
her ‘‘ coming-out” party some day as to an event on which 
the universe hinges. Very likely she is happy in a way; but 
it is only because she is young, and youth is happy despite 
everything, and because she does not know how much hap- 
pier other girls are—girls who share the lives of their fathers 
and mothers, whose fathers and mothers live in some mea- 
sure for them, enter into their concerns, their thoughts, their 
studies, their pleasures, and lead them up with them. There 
is a paucity about her youth that will stunt all her later 
growth, as cold and hunger stunt the physical growth, that 
will impoverish her recollection, and make all memory of 
her childhood a mere dreariness. 

Every child has a right to as cheerful a childhood as it is 
in the power of those standing near her to give; and every 
child has a right to something as valuable and necessary as 
food for her bodily growth, and that is food for her spiritual 
growth. None of the demands of fashionable or of politi- 
cal or of any other sort of life should be allowed to inter- 
fere with her receipt of it. This food she cannot receive if 
left to lower companionship than that to which she is enti- 
tled—to solitary life with one teacher, however refined that 
teacher may be; to exile from the daily life and thoughts of 
her father and mother; or if her mother sees her only in the 
hours of fatigue from pleasure, and never for any length of 
time when her faculties are brightest and at their best, and 
her own higher nature ready to impart its strength to her 
child. 

WASHINGION GOSSIP. 

ONGRESS maintaining the fiction of continuous sessions 

through the holiday season, Washington lost nothing of 
its street crowds and movement during the merry Christmas 
week. Bright, sunny weather made every day a carnival, 
and for days before the great day the capital wore quite the 
air of a commercial city, with its shopping streets crowded 
by day and by night, flooded with sunlight or electric light. 
At the large market-house there ‘was real picturesqueness 
and local color, where the brick building was a background 
for the country darkies crouched before their turkeys and 
chickens, their persimmons and checkerberries, and thawing 
their fingers over the flame of a few chips now and then. 
Birnam Wood came to town, and ranged itself around the 
outer walls of the market-house too. There were spruce- 
trees, and wreaths and trailers of crowfoot, mountains of 
holly, and loads of mistletoe, all brought from the Virginia 
and Maryland hills, and the groups and pictures in this open- 
air Christmas market were not to be matched this side of 
Charleston. Young negro boys made Christmas Eve ring 
with the tin horns and the fire-crackers of a Southern Christ- 
mas, and all went merrily, from the White House to the 
halls where two thousand poor children of the city were 
feasted and given toys. 

Society was set aside for family reunions and children’s 
parties, and there was the usual lull while the busy Wash- 
ington matrons prepared for the great function of New- 
Year’s Day. The official observance of that day keeps green 
the good old custom of open houses on the first of the 
year, and while in other cities the day is little celebrated and 
few men pay calls, its rites are as much in force here as 
ever. The President’s morning reception at the White House 
is the most important and stately function of the year, and 
the scores of uniformed men who felicitate the Chief Execu- 
tive at that time give literal brilliancy to the scene. At 
every capital of the world the same sort of ceremony goes 
on, and that at the White House compares well in effects 
with those in palaces. Only twice within recent memory 
have the White House doors been closed on New- Year's 
Day. President Grant gave up his reception one year be- 
cause of the death that same morning of the wife of his 
Secretary of War, and there was criticism becausc of a public 
and official ceremony being set aside because of the death 
of one not living in the mansion itself. President Arthur 
closed one of his New-Year’s receptions at its height, when 
the dean of the diplomatic corps fell dead in the anteroom; 
but otherwise the day has been observed every year, and 
has followed the same programme since the capital was 
established here. 

The ladies of the White House family and the wives of 
the cabinet officers assisting at this ceremony always make 
their New-Year gowns the most important ones of the win- 
ter, and upon them expend their own and beseech the dress- 
maker's best efforts. This season the creators of such gowns 
surpassed themselves, and the simpler designs and the plain 
unbroken lines of the rich fabrics employed made every 
toilette much more telling. The canons of dress for New- 
Year’s Day are explicit, and full evening dress with décolle- 
té corsage is fortunately as rare as the swallow-tailed coat 
and the low-cut vest at these daylight receptions. The train- 
ed gown, with square or pointed neck and elbow sleeves, is 
rather the rule for New-Year’s toilettes, although the arbiters 
—the women of most faultless taste and serious considera- 
tion in matters of dress—insist upon a much simpler house 
gown, with high collar and sleeves to the wrists. While the 
tables in official and private homes were lavishly spread, 
wine was very rarely offered, and punch was the exception. 

Discussion concerning the possibilities of an American 
salon is perennial here where the salon should exist and 
flourish, but does not. Why there are not political or lit- 
erary salons often puzzles a looker-on or new-comer. The 
wife of many a statesman has dreamed, from election day to 
the day of her liege’s taking the oath of office, of the future 
salon over which she would preside, and of the political and 
literary suns and stars to rise and shine in the firmament of 
her drawing-room. No doubt the opportunity is here, and 
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the material is at hand, even if unimproved and undiscov- 
cred; but there has never come the woman of sufficient gen- 
ius to so change the atmosphere, the established order and 
point of view, as to make a political salon possible for her 
to maintain it for any time, and hold her own position un- 
changed. The brief and uncertain tenure of official life 
makes the salon impossible in one way, as a salon must have 
its habitués, its main-stays and props, its fixed stars, to draw 
satellites und comets of a season. Before a political salon 
could be well established and recognized, some November 
election might sweep away half its members, and exile the 
leaders from the scene. 

Society as society has not the importance and weight in 
this country that it has in older countries and in monarch- 
ies, where a political career is so often adopted solely for 
social advancement, and party affiliations may insure aristo 
cratic connections. The average American politician does 
not regard society seriously, nor consider its achievement as 
a necessary or desirable thing. He has never ‘* found” so- 
ciety nor defined the meaning of the word to himself. He 
has risen by primaries, caucuses, elections, struggles, and 
contests with men, and has touched the invisible springs in 
hotel lobbies, club-houses, or saloons, not around handsome- 
ly laid dinner tables nor in the drawing-room of some tactful 
and all-powerful hostess. He does not make his first appear- 
ance here at a White House reception like Gambetta, appear- 
ing first in Madame Adam’s salon in his checked flannel shirt 
and rusty boots; but the newly elected Congressman is often 
as crude and undeveloped socially as was the provincial dep- 
uty who afterward became the greatest of French statesmen. 

The material for a salon very possibly exists in Washing- 
ton, but the most of it is a littke raw and unhusked. The 
average Congressman is not going to worry himself into a 
dress suit, and go to some clever woman's house merely to 
talk, to discuss public questions, and say bright things. He 
prefers to do that at the Capitol, and have it printed in the 
Record, or pour it into the interviewer's ear, and have it 
spread broadcast through his district. His ideas of sociabil- 
ity include a bounteous hospitality, and are inseparably as 
sociated with bodily food. A thin wafer with a glass of 
gooseberry syrup and water will not satisfy, stimulate, nor 
adequately reward his expectations, founded upon even a 
verbal invitation. He appreciates terrapin and champagne, 
and getting them, secks for the ulterior motive. ‘‘ I’ve been 
asked to dinner twice this session by Smith. What do you 
suppose he wants?” queried a perturbed Congressman. And 
this is the all too usual view taken of even the simplest and 
most friendly hospitalities extended for good -fellowship’s 
sake. 

The family of a certain high official of means came to 
Washington intent upon setting an example of Spartan sim- 
plicity and frugal elegance in the way of entertainments 
They sent out engraved cards a fortnight beforehand, and 
the heated and crowded guests were regaled with a vision 
of a young lady, a teapot, and a plate of wafers when they 
reached the dining-room. Society naturally criticised, and a 
blunt old soldier wished that the money paid the engraver 
had been spent on a caterer, and that an informal entertain- 
ment had not succeeded a formal invitation. A shrewd, 
rich, and illiterate woman who came to Washington deter 
mined to get into society, looked the field over for a season, 
and said: *‘ I] know how to doit. Feed’em!’ And she did, 
and conquered, and rose to that ultra circle which affects to 
scorn officials and politicians, and hangs upon the diplomatic 
corps. The secret of such a social success lies solely in the 
pocket-book, the salad-bow], and the punch-bowl, and is at- 
tained by any one who will judiciously distribute their con- 
tents, Such circles are the antipodes of a salon, but it is 
out of the mass of such material that a salon must 
its recruits, and people more or less affected by such social 
standards and surroundings must be « ind raised to 
a higher level. Because of this general vulgarity, a salon 
is all the more needed as a place of refuge for public men 
and clever people with trained and refined social tastes 

The woman who could found and maintain a salon has 
not appeared, and can hardly be described. Primarily, the 
Washington society women are not generally interested in 
the great subjects of the day for their own sakes, nor posted 
upon the moves of state-craft nor the turns of politics. Each 
is limited, as a rule, to what personally touches or concerns 
her. When the husband or the brother is in the thick of 
some Congressional fray, the constant talk of silver, tariff, 
or reciprocity in the home g understanding of the 
family hobby to the woman. There is nothing correspond 
ing to the London woman’s interest in political affairs, any 
more than there is parallel for the Primrose League and 
the active campaigning on the part of titled ladies at every 

English election. It is necessary for each political party 
and faction in Parliament to have some recognized social 
head-quarters, some one hostess of high position to lead their 
fortunes outside of Westminster Palace; but not with 
Congress, although a woman, the Goddess of Liberty, stands 
triumphant upon the dome of the Capitol 

The woman who works for and actively helps on her hus- 
band’s political ends is soon dreaded by men, and women 
feel something alien in her, unrelated and out of sympathy 
with their more feminine lives. ‘The woman who has much 
to do with campaigns, delegations, and political manipula 
tions, who has learned to manage the old soldier, bring round 
the rural delegate, soothe hostile constituents, and extract 
promises from bewildered members of State Legislatures, 
acquires a manner and methods not admired in the purely 
social world, She, too, loses her interest in teas and calls 
for teas’ and calls’ sakes, and less gifted sisters seal her fate 
by passing round the word that she does not care for wo 
men’s society. The woman without an official husband as 
cause for her political leanings and interest, the imaginary 
widow of so many novels of impossible Washington life, 
who should attempt a real salon, would never get a desirable 
company together a second time. Other women would crush 
her. <A lobby scheme would be hinted, and the suggestion 
of the word lobbyist would disperse the men and quickly 
erect every social barrier against her. Without statesmen 
and politicians, diplomats and soldiers, the men who make 
laws, determine candidates, conduct treaties, and fight bat- 
tles—the live lions, whose roar is heard across oceans, who 
order the tariff changed and the whole monetary system of 
the world altered—a salon could not deserve its name. ‘There 
are many ambitious and dreary little coteries about town, 
revolving around particular women, whom they flatter by 
accrediting with a salon; but these are not political nor lit- 
erary salons, and holding aloof from the more lively and less 
pedantic sets, which are so vastly in the majority, do not 
carry such supreme social weight. They are only purely 


choose 


lucated 


ives some 


sO 


local mutual admiration societies, pursuing a barrow groove, 
and lacking the cosmopolitan tone, the diverse elements and 
muauy interests, the life and brightness, of the ideal salon. 

E. R. 8. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MIDWINTER COSTUMES. 

befor the beginning of the new year reductions of 

prices are made in most of the shops, and economists 
do well to wait until after the holidays to purchase their mid- 
winter costumes. Moreover, the fashions of the season are 
settled, and certain fabrics have met with approval, as, for 
example, the handsome frisé or Astrakhan-striped woollens 
for street and church dresses, in dark gray-blue shades with 
black fleecy stripes, or in beige or tan shades with darker 
brown rough stripes. These dresses are made with coat- 
basques, and plain skirts stylishly long in the back—too 
long for walking dresses—bordered with two or three very 


narrow bands of black Astrakban fur if the stripes are 
black, or with mink or beaver bands if the stripes are 
brown. <A cape or cloak of three-quarter length is. made 


of black or brown cloth matching the color of the dress, and 
is completed by a high collar and pointed yoke of Astrakhan, 
Persian lamb, or mink, like the trimming of the skirt. A 
soft-crowned toque is of the same cloth, trimmed with bands 
and erect tails of the fur. 

The pattern dresses of ladies’ cloth, embroidered along 
the selvages, or trimmed with appliqué velvet and fur bor- 
ders, are reduced at least one-third of their original prices, 
and are safe purchases in all the light shades of brown, such 
as Suede, beige, and fawn, and in pale gray or darker gray- 
blue tints. White, pink, and mauve cloths, with embroider 
ed borders, and those of pale green, are worn at afternoon 
receptions and as full dress. A brilliant young brunette at 
a recent church wedding wore a pale pink cloth dress, a 
large hat of pink felt with white plumes and veil, and a 
white furcape. A dress of white embroidered cloth, intended 
for Washington receptions, is trimmed with bands of white 
cocks’ feathers, and will be worn with a white feather boa; 
the gloves are white Suéde, and the shoes are of biack patent 
leather, with white cloth tops. 

For Southern ladies, and for those in the North who will 
spend the Lenten season in Southern resorts, dresses of light 
weight are being made of the pretty soft wool crépons in 
gray or tan shades for day wear, and in light Spanish yel- 
low, rose, mauve, blue, or white for evening Black crépon 
and black crépe de Chine gowns are worn in the South 
alike in day or evening, and less expensive dresses are of 
the pretty black surahs, with petit pois dots or larger satin 
spots, at $1 a yard, or of those with gay-colored brocaded 
sprays on black grounds at $1 25: about fourteen yards are 
required for a dress. There are also new black gros grains, 
with inch-long parallelograms of moiré set thickly on the 
surface in most effective ways, sold for $1 75 a yard. 

FUR HOODS FOR SLEIGHING. 

The sleighing season came in with the Christmas snow- 
storm, and the Avenue, the Park, and the roads beyond were 
soon made merry by the swift-speeding sleighs and the 
jingling bells. Young women in the sleighs wear seal-skin 
‘reefers,’ with a high collar of mink or sable turned up 
about their ears, and low soft hats trimmed with a fur band 
on the brim, and fur tails erect at the back amid loops of 
ribbon and pointed wings of velvet. For those who require 
greater warmth are comfortable hoods of Persian lamb or 
of seal-skin, made with close-fitting crown and a deep cur 
tain falling on the shoulders. They are lined with quilted 
satin, and tied well under the chin. Just above the fore 
head a group of pleats uplifts the front, and it is further 
heightened by a huge bow of satin ribbon. Other hoods 
have revers all around the front, either of the same fur as 
the hood or in a contrast of color, as gray krimmer on a 
black Persian hood, while seal hoods are banded with mink 
tails, beaver, or chinchilla. Plush hoods that can scarcely 
be distinguished from seal-skin cost much less than those of 
fur, and are trimmed with fur revers 


FUR TURBANS AND COATS. 


The fur turbans worn by ladies when sleighing or skating 
are simply boys’ seal-skin turbans made with a reversible 
bund that may be made high at the front or back, as is most 
becoming. Driving coats for ladies are immense Russian 
varments that cover the wearer from ears to feet, and are 
made either of natural plucked beaver or of seal-skin. They 
have a lining of light plaid English cloth, and a high fur col 
lar that laps to the left of the half-loose front; the fastening 
is bars of fur with loops of cord 

Gentlemen's sleighing caps of fur are made with a visor, 


we trimmed with a band of another fur cut wider at the 
back than in front. <A seal-skin cap with an otter band 
is very handsome when worn with a box coat that has an 


otter collar. Very rich turbans of seal-skin are made with 
a high crown and bordered with Russian sable. Tlungarian 
caps are of plain seal-skin, and have round or flat crowns, as 
the wearer prefers. A tail of sea-otter and a fine band of 
this costly skin area handsome trimming for a seal-skin cap 
A single skin of the sea-otter costs from $100 to $650, and 
fortunately is large enough to trim a coat and cap. 

Fur-lined coats for men who drive in their open carts 
or sleighs are large, loose-fitting box coats, made of West- 
of-England cloth, fifty-two to fifty-six inches long. They 
have either a shawl collar or a notched collar, and are 
fastened by frogs, brandebourgs, olives, or buttons. The most 
inexpensive Coats are lined with black genet fur, and cost $75; 
a collar and facing of black Persian lamb increase the price 
to $110. Other coats are lined throughout with the hand- 
some Persian limb-skin which is closely curled and sheds 
no fleece. Mink-lined coats are trimmed with three-quarter 
plucked natural beaver—a very effective fur. A reversible 
coat has beautiful seal-skin on the inside, with cloth outside. 
The dark Hudson Bay sable makes handsome lining, collar, 
cuffs, and facings, while still more luxurious coats are those 
with Russian sable collar and cuffs, costing $550 to $650. 
Genuine sleighing coats have the fur on the outside, and are 
made of krimmer, natural beaver, black Persian lamb, or of 
buffalo-skins. 





FUR ROBES FOR SLEIGHS. 


Sleigh robes of black bear-skin are in great favor, and are 
made this winter to hang square over the back of the sleigh, 
instead of being finished with the great head of the bear as 
they formerly were. They cost $100 and upward. Grizzly- 
bear robes are similarly made. Two robes are required for 
perfect comfort in a sleigh, one for the lap and one for the 
back of the sleigh, and in a three-seated sleigh a third robe 
is added tosit upon. Less costly robes are made of Hudson 
Bay wolf-skins of light brown shades, mounted to show the 
handsome marking on the back of the animal, with the legs 
cut away, and trimmed on the sides and corners with sepa- 
rate long hanging tails. These are $35, and for the same price 
are robes of the Iceland sheep, with its beautiful natural white 
fleece, seven or eight inclies long, or else dyed a glossy black. 
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The Japan goat-skins — white, black, brown, or gray —are 
strong and excellent, and lined with brown cloth cost only 
12. Wolverene robes resemble dark brown sable, and are bor- 
dered with black, to be used either for | as hand 
some rugs for the floor of halls or libraries. Fox robes—red, 
gray, or white—are liked for sleighs made of rac 
coon-skins. The rare musk-ox skin with brown hair is eifec- 
tive for sleigh robes, costing $65 





siecighs or 


uso those 





For gentlemen's single sleighs and fast cutters are small 
robes of unplucked natural seal made of the soft skins 
of young animals. Natural beaver robes of gray shades 





are velvety and warm, and, with the silk k Russian 
genet robes, are liked by men who are connoisseurs in skins, 
They also choose the yell badger-skins that 
those of wolves, and the natural lynx-skins that are 
from Canada 

The horses drawing sleig 
With Russian plumes 
Their collars, saddle pads “und bands 
with the light natural-hair seal from New 
with bits of of the b \ te | 
sides of their heads hang gracefully 


ow resemble 


brought 
are gayly decorated not only 
furs 
covered 

indland, or else 
ear, and from the 


read yell W r Die but with 


also, lore are 
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SKINS INCK ¢ 


pluime-like tails of 

black foxes, or of the blue or gray x, or the very costly 
silver-fox ’ 

‘‘Apron robes” for gentlemen wh ve in four-in-hand 


coaches or high carts have a curved piece 
tending high up to protect the driver, and are 
convenient pockets lined with durable ch 
covered by flaps of the fur The ure very han 
made of deer or spotted fawn skins, widely bordered 
Jedford cord—a thick re ppe d cloth of the same fawn-color 

and are considered very English-looking when lined with 
light plaid cloth instead of the dark plain cloth which faces 
most fur robes 


on one side ex- 
furnished with 
and 
lsome 
with 


} 
SKIN 


mois 











LADIES’ CARRIAGE ROBES 
Carriage robes for ladies’ coupes, or for the open victorias 
which are used late in the winter, are made of seal-skin or 
of natural beaver, and lined with handsome dark cloth pink 
ed along the edges. Skins of Hudson Bay sables are made 


into luxurious robes that cost $300. Silky looking black 
robes that are much less expensive are of colored raccoon- 
Natural black Ukrainer robes, which resemble those 
made of Persian lamb-skins, but are are liked 
because they are undyed; these ] 


are handsome for ladies 
carriages, and cost $60. The so-called opera robes, to be 


skins 


} 
1e8S @lossy 





used in the carriage with light evening toilettes, are made 
of royal ermine lined throughout with Louis Seize brocade 
of pale rose, cream, und blue stripes strewn with gay blos 
soms. They are edged with thick whit rd, and have a 
white tassel af each corner. When leaving the carriage o1 
the ballroom on a cold night the robe is thrown over my 


lady,and the footman follows to take charge of it at the door 
Such a robe costs $75, and is further 
or is thrown over a couch in my lady’s chamber 
ogram is in the centre in letters of great siz wide 
silver braid and pearl beads white robes 


as a bed-covering 


Her mon 


used 


made of 
Othe are of the 
long crinkled fleece of the white Mandarin lamb lined with 
light blue or rose Muscovite silk. 

For babies’ carriages and for 
robes only a vard square,made of the soft ¢1 
Mandarin lamb fur, lined with dainty light-colored bro 
or with white cloth or fel These cost $12 and uy 
ward, while move costly robes, to be pl iced beside the che 


children’s sleighs are }itth 





inkled whit 
cade 


ub’s crib as well as in his carriage, are of the lovely deep 
fleece of white fox-skins, kept snowy white throughout by 
linings of rich re pped silk or of cloth. serviceable 
little people are made of light 

cloth neatly pinked along 


robes fot 





gray krimmer lined with gray 
the edges, and also of spotted fawn 


skins 

Small fur mats for the bottom of ladies’ carriages o1 
sleighs are of black Iceland sheep, or the pure undyed 
white Heece,or else of the durable brown or black bear 
skin. Foot-muffs for general use in cold weather are in bag 


shape, with the outside of seal or alligator leather, or of 
plush warmly lined with fur. The costly foot-muffs are 
of colored or natural-hair seal, or of wolverene or black bear 
skin 

Thanks for 
STABLE, & CO.; 
and C.G 


information are due Messrs 
James McCrerery & Co 
GUNTHER S SONS, 


ARNOLD, CON 
; STERN BROTHERS 


PERSONAL. 

QUEEN Vicroria, when at Windsor, takes a daily drive 
in the open air, her health having improved with the advent 
of cold weather Her Majesty s favorite head gear is said to 
be a mushroom straw hat, occasionally adorned with a whit 
feather. Neither hat nor feather has a particle of style, but 
the Queen prefers comfort to fashion, except on occasions 
of ceremony. 

—Elizabeth Bisland, whose series entitled ‘‘ An 
American Woman's First London” made so fa 
vorable an impression on the readers of HARrER’s Bazar 
is a young, brilliant, and versatile woman 
beautiful and winsome, and possessing that 
every other, a low, sweetly modulated voice 
Southern intonations 

Antigone, 


clevel 
Seuson in 


exceptionally 
charm 
with 


above 
swect 


with appropriate costumes and scenery, is 
again to be rendered, this time by a club of society women 
in New Haven ; 

The Physical Culture and Correct Dress Club includes 
a large number of the most thoughtful and intellectual wo 
men in Chicago, and through their papers and discussions 
they exert much influence through the entire West 

The patrons of the Charity Ball, which was given at th 
Metropolitan Opera-house on the evening of January 6th, 
have the satisfaction of knowing that their gayety helped 
to alleviate the sufferings of a el who ymake a 
touching appeal to the hearts of the benevolent, the pro 
ceeds of the affair having been appropriated to aid the 
Nursery and Child’s Hospital at Fifty-first Street and Lex 
ington Avenue. 

—From Bergen, Norway, comes the news of a practical 
charity contemplating relief to a deserving’ class, which, 
however, in our changing domestic conditions does not 
make so ready a call upon our sympathies as in older lands. 
Mrs. C. Soudt has given two houses and 50,000 kr. to estab- 
lish a home for aged women servants no longer able to work 
for their own support. 

—TIll health has not prevented Friiulein Von Chatvin, a 
German lady, from making for herself a more than national 
reputation as a naturalist. Her collection of butterflies is 


aiways 


the most perfect in Germany; she has ap aviary in which 
birds and animals of the most opposite natures live together 
in peace; and by observation and experiments, she has made 
valuable discoveries in animal and plant life, and has written 
several treatises that have attracted much attention. 
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Window-Gardening. 
I.—ITS DIFFICULTIES, 
we may judge from 


the great majority of 
the attempts at expression 
by means of window- 
¢ irdening, we must believe 
that the art is yet in its in- 
fan y People of wealth 
who have large conserva 
tories of their own, or 
those who are able to buy 
blooming plants for deco 
rative purposes whenever 
they so desire, have little 
interest in the question as 
to how best to secure at 
tractive windows, filled 
with bloom or graceful 
arrangements of foliage 
plants,at the least expense 
Indeed, their only interest 
in this direction lies in the 
fact that such effects ren 
der somewhat more at 
tractive the places which 
they cannot avoid seeing 
as they pass to and from 


VELVET AND Lace COLLAR. 
For description see Supplement. 


their own luxurious residences. 
It is the great middle class, the 
moderately well to do, who strive 
most earnestly toward perfection 
of attainment in the living floral 
adornment of their homes 

So to arrange the greenery of a 
window that it shall be equally 
attractive from within and from 
without requires artistic taste and 
much study; and if it is to con- 
tinue to be a thing of beauty, a knowledge 
of the habits of plants, and a positive genius, 
either natural or acquired (it can be ac- 
quired), for anticipating their wants, are 
also necessary. Otherwise a most carefully 
arranged decoration may soon grow beyond 
bounds, or the plants composing it may so 
deteriorate as to make it anything but a 
source of gratification to the one who so 
complacently regarded her work during its 
first stages of inception and execution. If 
there is a sight more pitiable than that of a 
group of languishing plants huddled togeth- 
er in leafless or sere and sickly (dis) grace, 
professing to be decorative, yet being their 
own witnesses to the fact that the attempt 
is a forlorn failure, it is not often brought 
forth to the garish light of day in our sun- 
niest bay-windows, but is rather kept in 
strict seclusion. Is it not fitting that ‘*skel- 
etons” should be kept in closets? 

A love of flowers, ignorance as to the 
proper selection of and care for them in 
artificial conditions, and lack of knowledge 
of their habits, are together responsible for 
the unsightly spectacles which window- 
gardening as it is so often presents. A 
fondness for flowers by no means insures 
fine effects from plants grown in our homes, 
unless it be coupled with something more 
practical. To be sure, one having the love 
of flowers in the heart can learn how to care 
for them, but this learning must come by 
experience in the doing. But the results of 
lessons of experience are not always plea- 
sant to our sight; they come often by way of 
failures, and we are not fond of displaying 
our failures to the general public. 

Let us, then, if need be that we must 
practise and rehearse the lessons in window- 
gardening before we can make a success of 
it—let us do it in back windows, or in third- 
story skylight rooms, until we are able at 
least to grow thrifty -looking specimens. 
This alphabet of the work once well learned, 
it will then be time enough to see what may 
be done for the windows looking toward 
the avenue, ). 8. VALENTINE. 


Hope Nursing Love. 

See illustration on front page. 
W AS it the caprice of the gay sitters, or 
could it have been the sentiment of 
the bachelor painter, out of which sprung 
that procession of nymphs, graces, elegant 
rustics, and nurse-maids known to us as 
‘Sir Joshuas”? The sentiment, to be sure, 
is not very deep, but how charming to the 
eyes is Lady Stanhope, with eyes upturned, 
as ‘*Contemplation,” or Lady Amherst as 
‘*Mirth,” dancing to the music of poetical- 
looking instruments twanged by her little 
daughters. What a pretty affectation of 
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SILK AND CRAPE VEST. 
For description see Supplement. 
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THEATRE COIFFURE FOR ELDERLY LaDy. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. X., Fig. 73. 


FLOWERS 
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Fig. 1.—Surr ror Boy From 4 To 6 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and ay me  peomE, 
No. V., Figs. 32-4 





Fig. 2.—Frock ror Girt FROM 9 To 11 
YEARS OLD. 


For panne = description see Supplement, 
No. VL., Figs. 42-53. 





Fig. 8.—Back or TaILor 


, Fic. 8, oN PaGE 69. 


For sutton and description see 


Suppl., No. IIL, Figs. 15-25. 


THEATRE BONNET.—{For description see Suppl.) 
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motherly care is Lady 
Melbourne playing nurse- 
maid to her child, and 
Mrs. Payne, the lovely 
Philadelphian, in mob- 
sap, With her baby on her 
back, in the well-known 
icture ‘*‘ Pickaback’”’! 
low delightful is the 
Duchess of Devonshire 
dancing the little Georgi- 
ana on her knee; and how 
charmingly rustic are 
Mrs. Pelham feeding 
chickens and the little 
maid Penelope Boothby 
us the strawberry girl! 
We can imagine the 
gay throng pressing into 
Sir Joshua’s studio, where 
he. was not only painter, 
but guide, philosopher, 
and friend, like women 
choosing a bonnet, to see 
what style became them 
best. ‘* How would I do 














CROCHET JACKET. 
For ae, 3 description see Supplement, 
o. IX., Figs. 70-72. 


as ‘Melancholy,’ Sir 


Joshua?” ‘* Which one 
of the Muses suits my 
face?” Among them 


is Miss Morris, elegant, 
high-bred, and unwed 

*And you, my dear 
lady, shall be Hope 
nursing Love. Wecan 
bring in your little 
brother or your sister’s 
baby as Love,” says the 
discriminating painter, 

Thus he paints the 
beautiful girl, with her 
softly rolling hair and 
her light thin draperies, ample and vaguely 
disposed about her form, wistfully contem 
plating the little chubby rolly-poly Tom or 
Dick, here called Love, but flatly denying his 
name. It is a delightful picture, with its 
great melting mass of lights thrown out by 
the strength of the dark curtain, and the 
smaller details of the background so carried 
into the distance that it is valued as a third 
ard opposing mass, This painting was once 
one of the treasures of Holland House, hav 
ing been bought by Lord Holland at the sale 
of Sir Joshuas after his death. 

Who further is Miss Morris we do not 
know. Let us hope that Hope was not long 


“unfulfilled. The eighteenth century is only 


next door to us, yet how far removed are its 
nymphs and other allegorical ladies!) There 
is a conspicuous absence of pose abont the 
nineteenth-century woman. The beauty or 
belle of to-day might possibly be painted 
with a tennis racket; occasionally she con 
sents to the piano, But how impossible that 
she should sit as ‘‘Hope nursing Love,” or 
as the Marchioness Townshend, with other 
noble dames, decorating a statue to Hymen, 
or as Lady Sarah Bunsbury sacrificing to the 
Graces, or as Mrs. Hartley, a nymph with the 
young Bacchus. Yet possibly,in our straight- 
forward attitude, with shoulders squared to 
keep abreast of the present, we may miss 
something of the feminine softness and ideal 
loveliness of the Jadies whose pretty aspira 
tions come down to us on the canvases of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


A Court Painter. 
FORTUNATE person did David Beck 
JA esteem himself when he was chosen 
portrait-painter to Queen Christina of Swe 
den, and still more when the position of 
Chamberlain to her Majesty was conferred 
upon him. To add to the value of her pic- 
ture-gallery, this most successful pupil of 
Vandyck executed portraits of most of the 
sovereigns of Europe. In consequence of 
evident artistic skill and marked executive 
ability, this master of brush and pen was in 

high favor at the Swedish court. 

In ‘‘ sweet style of coloring he excelled, and 
in that fine touch of pencilling for which his 
master was renowned.” Of this artist a royal 
patron remarked of his celerity in handling 
brush or pencil, ‘‘ Faith, Beck, T believe you 
could paint while riding at post-haste.” 
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tell George that 
he may now 
come to see 
you, but that 
he must be gen 
tle and forbear- 
ing and—child! 
child! in the 
name of God, 
what is’ the 
matter?” For 
Sylvia fell on 
her knees _ be- 
fore her, and 
with cries— 
even shrieks— 
and = lamenta- 
tions and tears 
besought her 
not to call 
George, nor to 
suffer him to 
come in her 
presence 

So that you 
see what the 
night had done 
for her. She 
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ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE TOWER.* 


BY' WALTER BESANT, 

Avtuor or “Tur Wortp Went Very Wert Turn,” 
* Att Sorts anp Conprrions or Men,” “ Crur- 
DREN OF Gineon,” “ Anmoret or Lyonrssr,” 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE HAPLESS LOVER. 
‘oo is how George was received on his 
return. It was at night—at ten o’clock 

-when he came. He returned unexpected- 
ly; we were talking and thinking of other 
things: suddenly he threw open the door 
and stood before us; and at the sight of him 
Sylvia sprang to her feet with a terrified cry: 
the color forsook her cheek: she fell to the 
ground upon her face. 

The poor lad got not so much as a grip of 
the hand, or a ‘‘ Welcome Home!” even from 
his father or Sister Katherine; we all crowd- 
ed together round the girl in a swoon—one 
was for sending for a surgeon to bleed her; 
one wanted to burn feathers at her nose; 
one wanted to lay her upon her back; one 
called for brandy; oue for smelling-salts; one 
would bathe her forehead with cold water— 
and as always happens when girls faint away, 
she presently came round without the exhi- 
bition of any remedy. But then another re- 
markable thing happened. George it was 
who supported her head—no one had a bet 
ter right. She opened her eyes and looked 
about with the bewildered eyes of one who 
slowly recovers from a swoon, and wonders 
what has happened. She saw us all standing 
around her; then she lifted her eyes and saw 
George bending over her. Instantly she 
started to her feet with another cry, and once 
more she fell fainting at our feet. 

Again she recovered consciousness; again 
she saw George standing over her; again she 
screamed as if in fear, and pushed him from 
her violently with both her hands. Then 
she covered her face as if she could not bear 
so much as to look at him. 

At first we thought that excess of joy had 
produced this swoon; the sudden and unex 
pected appearance of her lover turned her 
head; but what did this second phenomenon 
betoken? We looked from one to the other 
perplexed and dismayed. Why did she push 
George from her? Why did she cover her 
face with her hands as if she could not bear 
the sight of him? 

‘*She is in some grievous pain,” said my 
mother. ‘‘Let us take her quickly to her 
own room.” 

We partly carried, partly led her to her 
own chamber, where we left her with her 
mother. But as we closed the door we heard 
her burst into crying and sobbing in a man- 
ner most pitiful to hear. 

All that night she lay awake, ceasing not 
for a moment to wail and to weep, wringing 
her hands, and at times crying out that she 
was lost and abandoned by God, and asking 
what she had done that this heavy punish- 
ment should fall upon her, and, when she 
was quieter, moaning and turning her head 
from side to side, so that my mother, who sat 
with her, and Sister Katherine, who would 
not go home, but sat also by the bedside, 
knew not what to do or to think, the thing 
being altogether beyond their experience. 

In the morning, when day broke, she ceased 
to cry, being now clean exhausted, and able 
to do no more, not even able to feel her mis- 
ery—so, they say, that the wretch who re- 
ceives two hundred lashes feels nothing after 
the first fifty. She fell asleep, therefore, and 
into so deep a sleep that she did not awaken 
till mid-day. 

When she awoke at length, she seemed, at 
first, to be returned to her right mind. She 
Jay peacefully, her eyes open, her breathing 
quiet and regular, to all appearance in health. 

‘*My dear,” said her mother, ‘‘you are 
awake at last; you have had a long sleep; 
you are feeling well, [hope? You are in no 
more pain?” 

‘‘T am not ill,” she replied. ‘‘ Nothing is 
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TO THE GROUND UPON HER FACE.” 


the matter with me. I have no pain. I wish 
I had. I wish,” she added, with strange vehe- 
mence, ‘‘ that I was torn with red-hot pincers 
rather than suffer what I have suffered.” 

“Tt is over now, my child. You have 
slept well; you hardly moved in your sleep 
from four o'clock this morning till now—and 
it is noon; you have had a long and refresh. 
ing sleep. You shall have some breakfast— 
a little hot milk and bread in it—or an egg, 
perhaps, if you would fancy it—or, indeed, 
my child, whatever you can eat. And then 
you shall get up and dress. And we will 
take care of you for a day or two, my dear. 
Yes, we will take care of you. And you 
shall do no work; I will do it for you. You 
must get well again.” 

Sylvia replied: ‘‘ I cannot eat. I want no- 
thing but to lie here till I die.” 

Then her mother ordered her to get up and 
dress without any more words. And this 
she did obediently. Yet she trembled and 
shook. : 

‘*Now, my dear,”’ said her mother—‘“ oh, 
child, it is for your own good that I have 
taken you from your bed—come down stairs 
to the parlor and take a little food, and I will 


was all the 

more confirm 

ed in that 

strange condi- 
tion into which his appearance had thrown 
her. And in this frame of mind she con 
tinued. 


To return to George. You may well un 
derstand that this strange welcome dashed 
and confounded him. Never was there a 
more sudden transformation from the confi 
dence of the happy lover, joyful over his own 
return and expectant of a tender welcome, 
and his crestfallen rueful visage after the 
event Well, I hastened to tell him while he 
looked from one to the other, asking what 
this might mean, that Sylvia had been seized 
with some sudden disorder, the like of which 
we had never seen, and at the very moment 
of his arrival. It was therefore caused,doubt 
less, by excess of joy. This everybody was 
agreed upon. It was the sudden and excess 
ive joy that caused it. 

sut,” said George, ‘‘it was not joy that 
I saw in her face.” ae 

To-morrow, everybody assured him, he 
would find all changed—his mistress in her 
right mind. He should have been consider- 
ate: he should have prepared her mind—all 
our minds, 
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‘I suppose,” said George, incredulous, “ it 
was all to show her love that she pushed me 
from her with both hands and turned her 
face from me.” 

‘« There are cases on record,” said Dr. Lor- 
rymore, ‘‘ where men have been driven mad 
by sudden joy, or by an unexpected accession 
of wealth,or by receiv ing some honor, civic or 
military, or by attaining suddenly to the ob 
ject of their ambition. The thing which we 
have just witnessed is remarkable, and hap 
pens but seldom, even among women, who 
are more prone to passion than men, and 
therefore the more readily lose the equilibri 
um or exact balance of the mind Yet it is 
not impossible, as is proved by the cases in 
history.” He then proceeded to enumerate 
certain cases gathered from the pages of Plu 
tarch and other writers As is the way with 
scholars, this learned person considered that 
the Romans and Greeks were the only peo 
ple worthy of consideration, except it ‘might 
be the nation of the Jews. whose priv ilege it 
has always been to practise backslidings so 
numerous as to afford texts for the instrue- 
tion and training of the common people ever 
after I am no great scholar; and I have 
now, I confess, forgotten the exan ples ad 
duced by this div He concluded, how 
ever, with certain wot f hope: ‘‘ As for 
this poor child, George Bayasallance, rest 
easy. A night’s sleep, a day’ , the kind 
remonstrance of her mother, will calm her 
fluttered spirit. What She is but young 
Maidens are easily terrified at the sight of 
their lovers. Give her time Nevertheless, 
Mr. Comines, this is a case which should be 
laid before some learned physician if we do 
not find her in the morning sufficiently re 











covered. ‘There are many forms of ecstasy. 
Some are easy to cure, and of short duration; 
others are more obstinate, and resist medi 
cines. And now, my friend, this, which 





because the wan 
derer has returned g n, George; 
no need to kill the fatted calf—has become a 
house of sorrow. Let us therefore finish the 
punch and take our leave. Sailor George, I 
drink thy health, and a speedy recovery to 
thy lovely mistress and my sweet goddaugh 
ter, Sylvia.” 

Next morning, which was Sunday, George 


should be a house of jo 
no prodigal s¢ 


came early, before the house was roused and 
opened, and waited outside, coming in with 
the barber, whose business it was to dress 
my father’s hair. Sylvia was then sleeping. 
That was all we could tell him. After a 
night of tears and agitation she was now 
asleep. She was still asleep when the bell 





“SHE SAT IN AN ARM-CHAIR BESIDE THE FIRE, WITH A PILLOW TO SUPPORT HER BACK.” 
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ceased, and all of us, except my mother, who 
still sat by Sylvia, walked across the court 
to church, where Dr. Lorrymore not only 
read the service, but also preached. The 
prayers of the congregation were asked for 
one grievously sick—that I remember very 
well; but of the learned discourse which fol 
lowed I remember nothing. 

Sylvia was awake when the service was 
over; but my mother said George could on 
no account be admitted, nor must he expect 
to see her that day. She did not tell him 
how, when she mentioned his name, the girl 
instantly fell into another kind of fit, crying 
and trembling, and beseeching that her lover 
might still be kept out of her presence 

In the afternoon we walked in the garden 
and orchard, George dumpish and heavy, as 
might be expected, considering what lad 
happened; for he could not be persuaded nor 
made to understand that this untoward event 
was as unexpected by his mistress as by him 
self. She no longer loved him, he said; nor 
could anything tear out of his mind that per- 
suasion. Heasked nothing more,he declared, 
than to hear from her own lips what had 
changed her mind. If there was another 
man, he should like to fight that man with 
any weapons he should choose, from a blun- 
derbuss to a cudgel; but he would refrain 
for Sylvia’s sake. If it was because he was 
a rough tarpaulin kind of man, why, there 
was no more to be said, and he would go to 
sea again, and the sooner the ship was cast 
away the better 

I endeavored to make him talk about his 
voyages and the things he had seen. He was 
commonly fond of relating his adventures, 
especially when they had in them some spice 
of danger. He would spin a yarn, as sailors 
call it, against any one, and could entertain 
a company by the hour, making them laugh, 
though he never smiled, and imitating the 
actions and voice of those of whom he was 
speaking to the life. But this afternoon he 
was quite dumb; he would tell none of his 
adventures. And yet he had sailed in the 
far East, over Chinese waters beyond the 
Spice Islands; and he had fought with pi 
rates, not only the Chinese devils who come 
out in junks, but also those others who put 
forth from the river-mouths of the narrow 
seas with stinkpots, and must be shot down 
before they draw too near the ship, or it is 
all over with that ship’s company. No, he 
would tell us nothing 

There was also much to tell him that had 
happened since his departure, especially the 
events in France, and | greatly longed to tell 
him of a certain Society to which I now be- 
longed, and with what great hopes we looked 
forward to the advance of humanity. But 
I could not make him listen or show any in- 
terest in what I told him. My father pre- 
sently joined us. 

‘I am truly grieved, George,” he said, 
with dignity, *‘that your return has been 
marred, But fear not. To-morrow all will 





be well.” Ile offered his snuff- box, which 
George declined 
‘Ay, sir, ‘tis a bolus to swallow.” 


‘You have heard, I hope, of your good 
fortune.” 

‘My father has told me. I need go no 
more voyages. Instead of mate in an East- 
Indiaman, I am now the Master of a Dock. 
At your service, Mr. Comines.” 

‘Truly, when this storm blows over, 
George, you will be envied by everybody. 
It is now nearly two hundred and fifty years 
since our two families” —here my f: ather 
drew himself up, and so closely resembled 
the murdered King Louis the Sixteenth that 
he seemed like one of his portraits stepped 
out of a Louis d’Or—‘‘ crossed the Channel 
together on board the same ship, flying from 
the death which awaited all those who re- 
mained. The De Comines who represented 
that noble House in his generation came over 
with that Bayssallance who represented your 
—your—your stock, George. We have since 
lived from father to son in this same Pre- 
cinct. Tamhappy to think that from father 
to son we have maintained our gentility— 
our hands have not been soiled by trade. If 
we chose to resume the title, which would 
be incongruous in the Precinct, there would 
be once more a Vidame de Guisnes. But of 
that we need not speak. The family of 
Bayssallance has been steadily rising during 
the same interval; your father has held the 
King’s Commission, you have been in the 
merchant service, and are now in the rank 
and station of a substantial merchant. The 
time has at length come when a De Comines 
may without derogation marry a Bayssal- 
lance.” 

‘“*T hope so, sir, if this storm blows over.” 

My father walked away, and I breathed 
again, because I did not think that George 
was in a mood to be reminded that on board 
that ship which brought the emigrants from 
Calais and Guisnes to Dover the valet of M. 
de Comines was a plain Sieur Bayssallance. 

‘Why, George,” I said, ‘never hang a 
head because a girl has got a fever upon her 
Sylvia is strong, and will recover. It will 
passaway. Youshouldrejoice,man. You 
Jooked in church as miserable as a condemned 
criminal.” 

‘Did you mark, lad, when the organist— 
is it that black-avised fellow Archer?—play- 
ed us out, how the organ rolled and thun- 
dered in the roof? It seemed to threaten 
me. Why, lam of all men, I hope, the least 
given to superstition. Like Captain Cook, 
I would sail on a Friday. I would sit down 
thirteen to table. I would whistle in a gale 
of wind but that the crew would mutiny and 
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murder me. But now I feel as if something 
were hanging over me. Something will hap- 
pen. Sylvia will not return to what you call 
her right mind. She no longer loves me. 
Something, I say, will certainly happen.” 

‘Nonsense; you will think differently 
when Sylvia holds out her arms once more. 
Besides, vou must think of your goodly 
Dock. Who would not be owner of Oak 
Apple Dock, Rotherhithe? You can put off 
your sailor's jacket and go to church in 
broadcloth and silver buckles. And some 
day we shall see you church-warden of your 
parish.” 

Alas! The promise of this preferment 
gave him no joy. He would give his Dock, 
he said, to any one who should restore Sylvia 
to his arms, sound in mind and body, as lov- 
ing and tender as when he bade her farewell 
at St. Katherine’s Stairs 

‘Tom,” he groaned, ‘‘it was not for love 
that she pushed me from her. I could get 
over the fainting. That may happen to any 
girl. They are delicate creatures at best. 
But to push me away—that is what sticks— 
to push me away from her with both her 
hands. Sylviammy Syvlvia—to push me 
from her—with her own hands—her pretty 
hands—that I have kissed a thousand times. 
Was that to prove her love ?’ 

‘‘Nay,” I said, repes ating this assurance 
for the tenth time. ‘But her mind being 
disordered for the time, what matter, lad, for 
What she said or did? Make allowance for 
a sick girl’s delirium.” 

He shook his head. Still he could not un 
derstand how his mistress, even with the 
most disordered condition of mind, could 
push him from her. It was useless to assure 
him that she was like a mad-woman. “ Why,” 
he said, ‘‘ her eyes were not mad. She knew 
me. She knew what she was doing and 
saying. You cannot persuade me that she 
was mad. Yet if she was not mad, how 
could she do such a thing? My Sylvia—my 
Sylvia—to push me from ber!” 

He began to look for reasons; because 
there was no denying that he had been thus 
treated, whether by a girl in her right mind 
or no 

‘She can no longer love me,” he said. 

‘Of that Lam persuaded. But I must hear 
it from her own lips when Tam alone with 
her. In three years 1 suppose a woman 
may change her mind—any woman may!— 
more especialiy a girl so lovely as Sylvia, 
who must have a hundred suitors.” 

‘Whence should they come, George— 
these hundred suitors?” 

She must have found another lover 
Nevill, why not tell a man at once what has 
happened, and so make an end?” 

‘Truly, George, 1 would tell if aught had 
happened. But there has been within our 
doors not a single man since your departure 
younger than Dr, Lorrymore. Are you jea- 
lous of his Reverence ?”’ 

IIe shook his head. 

‘You know how we live—in what retire- 
ment—among what people. Should Sylvia 
—should my sister find a lover among the 
mast-makers of the Precinct, or among the 
scuffle- hunters of St. Katherine’s Stairs? 
Nay, George, to think thus of her is un- 
worthy. Would she make friends, think 
you, in Hangman’s Gains or Cat's Hole?” 

“If she no longer loves me, she must love 
another. I ought to have known that such 
a divine nature was too good for a simple 
suitor.” 

‘There is no other. Put that suspicion 
out of your mifid, George. 1 believe that 
Sylvia has not spoken to a man, except to 
those you know, since you went away. More, 
she has not thought of any other man. More 
again, George, | do assure you that every 
day, until the last few days, since your de- 
parture she has spoken of you, and always 
with the same affection—every day we have 
taiked about you: now it would be your 
picture which hangs up in her room: now a 
book given her by you, in which she would 
still be reading, though she knew it by heart, 
because to read in it seemed to be hearing 
your voice. now she would walk in the or- 
chard, saying, ‘ Here George used to sit; here 
George talked to me before he went away.’” 
Oh! here I confess, thinking of her pre- 
se ent condition, the tears came into my eyes. 

Twas always the most loving heart—the 
most affectionate soul, George.” 

He was moved at this, and said nothing 
for a while. ‘Then he began again: “Since 
there is no other lover in the way, yet reason 
there must be for her scorn and wrath. What 
think you? Has some one said something 
concerning me? Women, even the best, are 
apt to believe all they hear.” 

‘‘T know of no one who is your enemy. 
Why, who should be your enemy? Some 
of the Wapping lads whom you have fought 
and pounded in the old days? These are 
not the fellows to bear malice for a bloody 
nose. Who else? Find me any mun who is 
your enemy. No, George, it is not back- 
biting that has done this mischief.” 

‘Then find me a reason, if youcan. Why 
did she regard me with looks of hatred and 
push me from her—twice, not once—with 
both her hands?” 

“Why, it is no use telling you the same 
thing over and over again. She was not 
in her right mind. When people become 
demented, whether for an hour or two, or 
whether for a whole life, they begin to hate 
what they previously loved, and to love what 
they Seculousls hated. I have heard that 
the mouths of persons, once pious and virtu- 
ous, may thus become filled with foulness 


and blasphemy, and that those who were 
formerly the greatest sinners, may become, 
to outward appearance, most religious.” 


Certainly Sylvia had not returned as yet 
to her right mind, nor unhappily did she 
come back to her right mind for a great 
while. Yet, not like some poor lunatic peo- 
ple who are happy in their madness, and 
know not that they are thus afflicted, my 
unhe appy sister remembered what had hap 


pened, and was conscious of her own unhap- 
yiness. She refused at first to take any food; 
I h 


she would not get up; she would not leave 
her room; and.if the name of George was so 
much as mentioned, she fell into another fit 
of crying and weeping, with less violence 
than at first, yet with greater sorrow, so that 
no one dared so much as to speak of him. 
Nay, she would even pray aloud, and that 
with the greatest fervency, that she might 
die, and so forget her misery. In all times 
of trouble we think of death as bringing not 
only oblivion, but also rest.and therefore con- 
sciousness, because rest that is only the re 
pose of a stone is not a thing to be desired 
except at the Just extremity. Yet, in spite 
of her misery, she never for a moment 
changed her mind concerning her lover, or 
desisted from speaking or thinking of him 
without the greatest pain or suffering. Never 
in the history of lovers was it heard that a 
woman should so change in the twinkling 
of an eye and at the mere aspect of her lover. 
But that she who was thus changed should 
think of the change as a miserable thing, so 
miserable that she now desired nothing but 
death, is a stranger thing still. Most women 
when they dismiss a lover think of him no 
longer, and regard his sufferings not at all. 
Perhaps it was her conscience that accused 
her of broken faith and perjured vows; yet 
the conscience in matters of love is not too 
tender. Perhaps it was pity for him that 
moved her—pity to think that he who had 
come home thinking to find his mistress’s 
arms outstretched in welcome and in love 
should be so cruelly and rudely treated. 

Well, if it was pity she felt—pity is nigh 
unto love—why could she not even now hold 
out her arms? Her lover would fly into 
them. Or if it was conscience that up- 
braided her, there is always room for repent 
ance. Why should she not repent, and go 
back to constancy and faith? Why, seeing 
that she wept so much over what had hap- 
pened, could she not send for George, make 
her peace, and so go on as before? 

Task these questions in order to show how 
we thought and how we talked at this time. 
Nay, we talked of nothing else; we discussed 
these questions all day long. But seeing how 
great were Sylvia's sufferings when we press- 
ed upon her-to see George, if only for once, 
for very pity, we were forced to abstain, and, 
in a day or two, we ceased altogether to 
mention his name. Then her tears ceased, 
but still she sat in languor, doing nothing all 
day long and going nowhere, not even to 
church—refusing even to walk in the garden, 

Twice only did Sylvia see her lover after 
that night until the great catastrophe that 
followed 

The first of these occasions took place a 
week after his return. Every day George 
hung about the house, sometimes sitting with 
my mother, inquiring over and over again 
what might be the cause, what the cure, how 
the patient found herself, whether she lad 
asked for him, and so forth. One morning, 
however, he found no one in the house. Yet 
he knew that his mistress sat in the room upon 
the ground-floor, looking into the Brothers’ 
Close, It was the Blue Room, but we called 
it the parlor, using it for a living or keeping 
room. He knew, I say, that Sylvia was 
there. He knew also very well that she 
would not see him or speak to him, or send 
him any message. He was therefore bound 
not to force himself upon her. But passion 
proved too much for the laws of honor— 
which are besides unwritten things, and 
change from man to man. He therefore 
very gently pushed the door open, and 
stepped into the parlor as softly as if he 
went on velvet. 

Sylvia wasaione. She sat in an arm-chair 
beside the fire, with a pillow to support her 
back. Her attitude was feeble and languish- 
ing; she was pale; her cheek was thin; her 
eyes were hollow. Her hands lay crossed in 
her lap; she had no work to do: there was no 
work-basket on the table; during this time 
she never worked with the needle, or read, 
or did anything for the house. She could 
do nothing but sit beside the fire, silent and 
motionless, wrapped in her sorrow, while 
from time to time a tear stole down her 
cheek. Her sorrow had passed into despair. 


‘Nevill,’ cried George, telling me of this, 
his visit, “‘ what do these things mean? What 
have I done? Am I changed to a blacka- 
moor? AmI grown humpbacked? Is there 
some alteration in my face?” 

‘Nay, George,” I replied, ‘there is no 
change in you but for the better. Your face 
is larger and broader, but it is the same 
face. No change in you that can account 
for the change in her.” 


He opened -the door of the parlor very 
gently, so as not to disturb her. He opened 
it, and he stepped into the room so quietly 
that she heard him not. He stood beside 
her before she moved or lifted her eyes from 
the fire. He stooped, and murmuring 
**Sylvia! Oh, my love!” he kissed her fore- 
head 
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Then she sprang to her feet with a shriek, 
putting out her hands again to push him 
from her, and would have fled from the room 
but that he stood in the way. 

“Sylvia!” he cried, *‘ what is this? What 
does it mean? What have I done? What is 
in your mind?” 

‘Go out of my sight!” she cried, wildly. 

‘Go away! Leave me! I cannot bear even 
to look upon you!” 

Ife went on his knees to her, and caught 
her by the sleeve of her frock, because she 
would not suffer him to take her hands, 

‘Sylvia!’ he prayed to her, ‘‘ in the name 
of God, tell me what I have done that you 
should thus treat me. Nay, my dear, tell me 
for your own sake. You are weak. You 
suffer; the thing that is in your mind is kill- 
ing yon. Tell me, tell me what it is. If 
there is anything real in it, we will bear it 
together, or I will lighten your load and bear 
it all myself. If there is nothing real, I will 
chase it away for you. If you will not let 
me love you, my dear—my dear that I love 
so much—you will let me share your suffer. 
ing. Nay, ’tis not yourself, Sylvia; ‘tis some 
one else who has taken possession of your 
soul, ‘Those are not thine eyes. Since when 
have they looked with terror upon those who 
love you? Nay, then”—he let her go, and 
rose to his feet—‘‘have your own way. Poor 
child! Poor child!” She fled into the cor- 
ner of the room, where she crouched, gazing 
upon him as a hunted mouse gazes upon the 
cat before the last spring. ‘‘ I will not touch 
thee. No, child; have no fear. I will stand 
here by the door. Come from the corner 
and sit down. Iwill not stir. Nay, I prom- 
ise. 

It seemed as if she could not even trust his 
promise, for she remained in the corner, but 
she rose up and stood upright, her eves fixed 
upon him. 

‘T will not move from this spot, Sylvia,’ 
he repeated. But still she made no reply, 
but stood in the corner shrinking like a hunt- 
ed animal. 

‘Speak to me! Tell me something, if it 
is only that you hate me! But how can you 
hate me? What have I done to work this 
dreadful change? I will stay here till you 
speak. Why do you order me out of your 
sight?” 

Because,” she made reply, slowly and 
deliberately—‘* because you are loathsome to 
me—loathsome to look upon—loathsome— 
oli!” she shivered and trembled, ‘‘ most loath- 
some to touch.” 

When he heard these words he said no 
more, but bowed his head, and turned and 
left the room. 

In the evening I saw him. He was in the 
Sisters’ Close, on the flag-stones, walking 
backward and forward as a sailor walks a 
deck. His hair was loose about his neck, 
his coat was soiled, his shoes were muddy ; 
he looked as if he took no thought or care 
about himself 

Now when I look back upon that time I 
wonder not so much at what did happen as 
at what might have happened. For in the 
house sat one who was visibly pining away 
for grief—and that of a kind which no one 
suspected or understood—and outside the 
house was one who grew daily more desper- 
ate and reckless, You shall hear presently 
what he did; if you knew how desperate he 
had become you would wonder at his waiting 
so long, 

IIe told me what had passed in the morn- 
ng. 

She raves, George,” 
Bear with the poor girl.” 

Doth she rave?” he replied. ‘‘ Why, I 
have seen a mad-woman. One such we were 
bringing home from India. She was a gen 
tlewoman, and the wife of a nabob, but she 
had a sunstroke and a fever, and so went 
raving mad. She was chained on the main- 
deck, but one day she slipped her chain and 
ran up the companion and leaped overboard, 
and so was drowned. I remember her wild 
eyes. But Sylvia has no such look. She is 
in her sober senses, if looks say anything.” 

‘ Yet she raves, George.” 

He made no reply fora while. Ikept him 
company, and so for an hour and more we 
walked up and down in silence. 

It is no madness,” he said again, after 
this space. ‘‘ She knows very well what she 
says and what she means. It is no madness. 
And I cannot understand it. Why, we have 
always loved each other, from the very first 
when she was a little toddling child who 
could hardly walk—I remember her pretty 
coaxing ways—always we have loved each 
other. And who so happy as I—homeward 
bound—thinking how she would fall into 
my arms and I should kiss her pretty cheeks 
and her rosy lips?) Why, the time would be 
come when we should speak of marriage. 
What? we might be married before I sailed 
away again.” He heaved adeep sigh, ‘‘ We 
hada fair-weather voyage all the way home. 
That promised good luck: every day I con- 
sidered how two people could live on the pay 
of « third mate—'twould be a narrow thing, 
and when one is married there may be more 
mouths. Yet I had saved my pay for three 
— and that was something. Saving is 

easy work when one saves for Sylvia. Ev- 
erything is easy that is done or endured for 
her. And now—what is left? 

** Nevill,” he laid his hand upon my shoul- 
der—‘‘if she dies in this mood, I will die 
too—if it is only to follow her to the place 
where dead men live, and ask her there what 
itmeans. ITamresolved. I cannot live with- 
outher. If there were another man, I would 





I said—‘‘ she raves. 
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kill him rather than suffer him to possess my 
girl.” 

‘There is no other man, George.” 

Then I began again— but it was weary 
work —to assure him once more that this 
change was as sudden and as unexpected as 
it was full of mystery. For until the last 
few days she would ever be talking about 
him: not a day but she talked about him, and 
never with the least prejudice to him or to 
the love which she bore to him. It was a 
sudden change. I said again an unexpected 
change, and it was, as he knew, accompanicd 
by such torrents of tears and so much sorrow 
as left no room for doubt that it was a dis- 
order of the brain which would presently 
and of its own accord vanish away, and, with 
it, all the terror of his presence and her 
touch. 

‘** But she loathes me. She loathes me who 
once loved me, and whom still I love, God 
knows, with all my heart and with all my 
soul and with all my strength.” 

And to this he returned again and again, 

‘*She loathes me—sight and touch of me 
she loathes—she who loved me.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


WHAT T0 EAT AND HOW TO 
SERVE IT. 

BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XXXVI.—SOME HINTS ABOUT 
SUPPER. 

N these days of theatre and opera parties 

the matter of late suppers assumes more 
importance than it possessed in the time when 
these amusements were less universally pop- 
ular. Upon the occasions when a young man 
escorted his ‘‘ best girl” to the play or the 
concert, he took her afterward, as a natural 
sequence, to a restaurant, where they partook 
of some such light refreshment as ice-cream, 
cake, and coffee, this style of supper being va- 
ried sometimes by the introduction of oysters 
in one form or another. But when a party 
of young people go to the theatre nowadays, 
and return afterward to the house of their 
chaperon or of some other member of the 
number, they are usually hungry with the 
healthy appetite that it is now no longer the 
foolish fashion to conceal. 

The members of whist clubs, of literary or 
dramatic circles, of small dancing classes, of 
amateur orchestras, and of a variety of other 
similar social organizations, feel a like desire 
for food after an evening’s busy occupation, 
while even in the family the sensible custom 
is gaining ground of eating something not 
long before retiring—a something which, if 
not equal in extent and weight to the late 
supper of our English cousins, is yet more 
substantial than the caramels and chocolate 
creams with which school-girls, and often 
their seniors, solace the hunger that is apt to 
attack them about bedtime. 

When one gives only an occasional recep- 
tion or evening party it is taken for granted 
that the refreshments will be rather elaborate 
in their nature. But when the meetings of 
a club of any sort are of weekly, fortnightly, 
or even monthly recurrence, the expense be- 
comes an object. There may be some mem- 
bers of the body to whom the disbursement 
of a few dollars more or less is a matter of 
trivial moment, but there is very rarely any 
club of this sort where there are not some 
who would feel seriously the cost of enter- 
taining in a showy fashion. For the sake 
of these weak brothers or sisters a certain 
amount of consideration should be shown, 
and no display made by the wealthy members 
which would throw into the shade the sim- 
pler entertainment which is all many can af: 
ford to offer. A supper need not be poor 
because it is not costly, but it must make up 
in daintiness and unusualness for what it 
lacks in price. 

A chief object to be sought in planning 
these suppers is to select something which 
can be made ready beforehand, so that the 
hostess can enjoy her evening without being 
handicapped in her pleasure-seeking by the 
thought of possible complications arising in 
the preparation of the supper which may re- 
quire her absence from the room, Unless she 
has a practised cook, she should not attempt 
dishes of oysters, or of anything of the kind 
which demands careful supervision at the last 
moment. Instead of this, she should content 
herself with chocolate or coffee and bouillon 
for the hot items of her menu, and for the 
rest take her choice from among the many 
salads and other cold dishes which are gen- 
erally popular, Cold chicken or duck, jellied 
tongue or fowl, or a really fine galantine, or 
a dish of salad, and rolls or sandwiches at 
discretion, may be chosen. For sweets, ices 
are always excellent if they can be procured ; 
or if not, there are jellies, which, with whipped 
cream and light cakes, coffee, or chocolate, 
are quite enough—indeed, more than enough 
in many cases. Often sandwiches, cake, and 
coffee are sufficient; but let the sandwiches 
be of something besides ham and tongue, the 
cake be light and delicious, and the coffee 
strong and clear, and served with whipped 
cream. 

If hot dishes are indispensable, something 
should be selected like chicken or sweetbread 
patés, or lobster in some form,;which will not 
be injured by warming over. Croquettes too, 
if properly prepared, are delicious, but they 
must be soft and creamy inside, not hard like 
sausage balls. 

For the home supper the preparations are 
much simpler. ‘Lhis late repast may consist 
merely of a plate of crackers, or of light bis- 
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cuit, or of bread and butter, with perhaps a 
tin of potted meat, or a few sardines, or a 
piece of cheese, or a box of guava jelly, or 
a little fruit. Iced water, or milk, or Apol- 
livaris, or Seltzer are the best beverages to 
serve, or, for those who like it, a bottle of 
ale or beer. 

In the hope of aiding house-keepers who 
desire to prepare something a little different 
from the stereotyped suppers so common at 
evening entertainments, and which — 
consist of oysters, chicken or lobster salad, 
sandwiches, ice-cream, and coffee, there are 
appended a few recipes for dishes perhaps 
less commonly known than those just men- 
tioned. 

Lobster Salmi.—Two cups boiled lobster 
(cut, not chopped, into small pieces), 3 eggs 
(the yolks only), 2 table-spoonfuls butter, 
half a pint of cream, 1 wineglassful sherry, 
1 table-spoonful brandy, Cayenne pepper and 
salt to taste, 1 teaspoonful lemon juice. Put 
the lobster over the fire in a double boiler 
with the butter, wine, brandy, pepper, and 
salt; let it become smoking hot. It will not 
injure it to stand covered at the back of the 
stove for some time. Just before it is to be 
served bring the water in the outer vessel to 
the boiling-point, and stir into the scalding 
hot lobster the beaten yolks of the eggs and 
the cream. Let this stand one minute longer 
on the fire, remove, add the lemon juice, and 
serve at once in small silver or china shells 
or in nappies. 

French Fish Salad.—Select some firm white 
fish (halibut is excellent for this purpose), 
and boil. When perfectly cold cut it into 
neat slices; on each slice lay a sardine, and 
arrange upon and among crisp lettuce leaves. 
Prepare a mayonnaise dressing, and into a 
half-pint of it stir three sardines rubbed 
smooth with the back of a fork. Pass the 
sauce in a pitcher containing a spoon or small 
ladle, that each guest may help himself. 

Lobster Mayonnaise Sandwiches.—Into half 
a cupful of finely minced lobster stir two ta- 
ble-spoonfuls of mayonnaise dressing. Sea- 
son to taste with Cayenne pepper and salt, 
with a little lemon juice if it seems to be 
needed. Select bread a day old for this pur- 
pose, butter it lightly on the loaf, and cut 
very thin. Spread a slice with the mixture, 
and lay another buttered slice upon it, face 
downward. Cut into small neat squares or 
triangles. The crust is sometimes trimmed 
off 

Chicken mayonnaise sandwiches may be 
made in the same way, rejecting all bits of 
skin or gristle, and omitting the lemon juice. 
Ham, tongue, and shrimp mayonnaise sand- 
wiches are also good prepared in similar 
fashion, 

Veal Galantine.—Select a breast of veal 
about eighteen inches long by twelve wide, 
and remove from it all bits of bone or gristle. 
Spread the inside of it with a layer of sausage 
meat, or of salt or corned pork finely chopped, 
and highly seasoned with minced onion, pars- 
ley, and sweet-herbs. Upon this lay a few 
thin slices of cold boiled ham and tongue 
and several strips of raw veal. Spread these 
with more of the force-meat, taking care not 
to bring it too near the edges, as it would 
then squeeze out when the galantine is rolled. 
Sprinkle chopped herbs and onion over the 
inside, and roll up the piece of veal, the force- 
meat inside. Bind and skewer into shape, 
sew it up in a stout cloth, and place it in a 
pot containing a hock of pork or a knuckle 
of veal, well cracked, a bouquet of herbs, a 
sliced onion, a sliced carrot, and two or three 
stalks of celery. Cover all with cold water, 
and let the pot, after coming gradually to a 
boil, simmer at the back of the stove for at 
least four hours. Remove the pot from the 
fire, and let the galantine become cold in the 
liquor; then take it out, tighten the bandage 
about it, and place under a heavy weight for 
several hours; uncover, and surround with 
aspic jelly. ‘To make this, clear the liquor 
in which the galantine was cooked by bring- 
ing it to a boil with the white and crushed 
shell of a freshly broken egg, straining it, as 
soou as the scum rises to the top, through a 
piece of thick cotton cloth. Season a quart 
of the clear liquid thus left with a wine- 
glass of sherry, two table-spoonfuls of vinegar, 
pepper and salt to taste. While boiling hot 
dissolve in it an ounce of gelatine which has 
been previously soaked in cold water for an 
hour. Pour a little of the jelly into a brick- 
shaped mould large enough to hold the gal- 
antine, first wetting the mould with cold wa- 
ter, and when the jelly forms lay the galantine 
on this. Pour the remaining jelly over it, 
and let it stand in a cold place until firm. 
Turn all out of the mould, and serve gar- 
nished with lettuce leaves. 

THE END. 


SKETCHES AT A HUNT BALL. 


See illustration on page 68. 

W HEN the winter is drawing to an end, 

and the fields that have lain brown and 
barren for so long begin to put on a gauzy veil 
of delicate green, which thickens and darkens 
day after day as the tender blades of wheat 
thrust up under the soft touches of the warm 
spring rains, then the close of the hunting 
season approaches, to the keen delight of 
every rosy-cheeked English maiden within 
thirty miles of any hunting centre, for with 
the end of the hunting comes the hunt bail. 
This, the climax of the year’s festivities in the 
country, looked forward to with eager antici- 
pation, looked back upon with fond reminis- 
cence, represents the compensation offered 
by the men to the women for past neglect. 


All the winter through, save when Jack Frost 
has hardened the ridges and furrows of ** the 
plough ” into rock, or when the snow has laid 
down its illicet along the meadows, fathers, 
husbands, and brothers have been galloping 
up hill and down dale almost from dawn to 
sunset every day. Leaving home after a 
hasty breakfast, while the first level rays of 
the sun are reddening the chimney-tops, to 
ride to ‘‘the meet” that may be ten long 
miles away, dawdling, perhaps, the morning 
through, around the outskirts of some ‘‘ cov- 
er” while the hounds ‘‘draw”’ it, yelping 
through the dripping undergrowth; tighten- 
ing the girths and flinging away the cigar 
when the ‘‘tongue” of some cunning old 
hound, followed straightway by the musical 
crash of the whole pack in full cry, announce 
the welcome tidings of a ‘‘ find”; spinning 
across country, oblivious of time or danger, 
until the ‘‘run” ends for the fortunate few 
in at ‘‘the finish,” either in the coveted ‘‘ kill,” 
or in the scarcely less gratifying disappoint- 
ment, for the fox that after a glorious forty 
minutes succeeds in ‘‘ going to ground” in 
some neglected ‘‘ earth” has earned his brush 
for that time, and may well be spared to run 
another day. Then the faithful hunter is 
handed over to the care of a trusty groom to 
be walked gently stableward, and the cigars 
being once more lighted, the sportsmen mount 
the waiting hacks and trot easily along the 
darkening lanes, talking over the incidents of 
the day, arriving long after the sullen red has 
faded out of the leaden sky, barely in time to 
change the mud-splashed clothes for dinner, 
and so weary that they are equal to little 
afterward but idle chat, which is too apt to 
wander irrationally, or to descend into the 
absolute incoherency engendered of a brief 
doze. 

Certainly one’s brother, or, which is worse, 
somebody else’s brother, is of little avail dur- 
ing the hunting season for any social pur- 
poses, and the women who, with the excep- 
tion of the minority who themselves ride to 
hounds, deserve some recompense for the 
days spent in loneliness, enlivened chiefly by 
the ever-present possibility of broken limbs 
or ribs to nurse as their sole share of the en- 
joyment. Fortunately the hunt ball is allow- 
ed to satisfactorily effect this purpose in its 
own pleasures and in those incidental to it. 

Chief of these are the never-palling joys 
that arise from the discussion of that all-ab- 
sorbing question, ‘‘ What shall I wear?” 
From morn till eve, and later in the untram- 
melled liberty of the half-hours round the 
bedroom fires, this matter is debated and 
decided. Then the somewhat mouldy des- 
olation of the old assembly-room in the mar- 
ket-town must be disguised by artful dec- 
oration, or the too ostentatious newness of 
the town-hall mitigated by dainty fingers. 
Lastly comes the night itself. From miles 
and miles away in every direction the 
brougham Jamps come flashing unwontedly 
along the muddy roads, till every stable in 
the little town is crammed to suffocation. 
Then, while the whisper of dancing feet keep 
time to the strains of the band, many such a 
little mimic chase as is depicted so clearly in 
the five ‘‘ Sketches at a Hunt Ball” is begun 
between sweet maid and duly “ pink ”-coated 
man, and though in the end the fair quarry 
is ungallantly described as ‘‘ gone to earth,” 
there is no reason to doubt that she too will 
live to run another day. 


GREEK DRESS. 
II.—ANOTHER ASPECT. 

by get any idea of the elegance of Greek 

garments one must imagine them made 
of fine and soft goods, similar to Oriental fab- 
rics of the present day, and with deep bor- 
ders of gold or other embroidery around the 
bottom of the chiton. The himation was or- 
namented with a border all around it. White 
was probably the prevailing color, and white 
with gold embroidery a favorite combina- 
tion. Colors were also used; they were pur- 
ple, red, saffron, azure, apple-green, olive- 
green, violet, and all of those natural shades 
of brown and gray of undyed or unbleached 
wool. Black was only used as a mark of 
grief. ‘‘It was the color of death, and the 
raiment of the Furies.” 

The material of which these garments 
were made is our next consideration. In 
the heroic ages only wool and linen were 
known, and they were woven into stuffs that 
were rather coarse and substantial. In the 
earlier vase paintings a stiffness and formali- 
ty of fold may be observed, which were prob- 
ably due not only to a lack of skill in the 
artist, but also to a stiffness of the dresses 
themselves. Silk came into use later, and 
che best authorities incline to the belief that 
‘*cyssos,” 2 goods sometimes mentioned, 
was a kind of cotton. 

In the heroic period the rich and great were 
distinguished by an excess of gold ornamenta- 
tion. Their garments were covered with fig- 
ures of gods, men, and animals. The age of 
refinement in Greece, as in every land, was 
characterized by a greater degree of simpli- 
city. The all-over patterns, representing 
sieges and hunting scenes, gave place to a 
simpler pattern of flowers, dots, stars, and 
checkers. By degrees even this decoration 
was confined to the borders of the robe. 

Greek ladies further adorned themselves 
with jewelry of gold and precious stones. 
We read about necklaces, diadems, bracelets, 
ear-rings, finger-rings, and zones of gold. As 
stockings were uukuown, great care was taken 
of the feet. They were set off with anklets 
of gold. Sandals were worn for shoes. 
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The veil was a much-esteemed article of 
dress for women, and was of all sizes, from 
those dimensions which were necessary to 
just cover the face and head to those which 
were required to envelop the entire figure 
The veils were thin and gauze-like, some- 
where described as “ woven wind.” 

We have great need of a short dress for 
rough weather and for work about the house. 
Spartan women have given us the pattern 
and the example. They wore a short dress 
falling a little below the knee. Diana hunt- 
ing is represented in a short chiton. It is 
probable that in all parts of Greece those 
women who performed the heavier parts of 
household labor wore a short dress, or if 
they did not, all Greek women, slaves and 
princesses, could at any time easily and quick 
ly shorten the long chiton by pulling it up 
through the girdle whenever the exigencies 
of work or weather demanded it. Here 
once more use and beauty are in accord, for 
besides the legs being handsome objects in 
themselves, the beautiful elongated oval of 
the female figure becomes at once fully re- 
vealed by means of a short dress, provided 
only that it is short enough 

Greek artists felt this, for in their draped 
figures they always put in a few lines indi- 
cating the legs. There will be a faint line 
down the thigh, another down the lower leg, 
and just a touch of the pencil marking the 
knee. Rub these lines out, and the oval is 
lost, with more than half of the beauty of 
the figure; moreover, the drapery has lost all 
expression. 

In the study of Greek costume at its best 
estate we discover the legitimate function of 
trimming. The fundamental idea of trim- 
ming was to strengthen and ornament the 
edges of a robe. Golden bands and fillets 
confined luxurious hair. The ornamental 
girdle confined the fulness of the dress. 
The fancy clasps on the shoulders fastened 
the front and back of the chiton together. 
Even the necklace was a necessary adjunct; 
without it the chiton was left unfinished 
All this, together with the embroidered bor 
ders of the garments, formed a costume which 
was munificent in adornment, but in no de- 
tail did it overstep the bounds of usefulness 
and good taste. 

The objection has been made to Greek 
dress that it does not show the beauty of the 
back. Some consider the small or hollow of 
the back to be the most beautiful portion of 
the female figure. The hollow of the back 
is so low down that it is impossible to show 
it by any device of which we have any 
knowledge and at the same time preserve 
an artistic ensemble. Every detail of dress 
should be studied in relation to the whole 
To lower the waist line and compress the 
body until we reach the level of the small of 
the back is to sacrifice the whole for a part. 

The phrase ‘‘ waist line” is used as a con 
venience. Referring to a dress, the waist 
line is where the skirt joins the body of the 
dress. Referring to a woman’s figure, there 
is no such thing, or if there is, it is because 
by centuries of corset-wearing we have made 
it. Greek women had none, neither in their 
bodies nor in their dresses. 

A dress to be beautiful and artistic does 
not require that all or even many of the lines 
of the body shonld be shown. To do so 
would be an odious realism, too mueh akin 
to the modern dress, which requires not only 
that every line from the neck to the hips 
shall stand boldly confessed, but that these 
lines shall be exaggerated, the swelling curves 
being more prominent, and the lessening ones 
more concave. Having gone so far, a volu 
minous curtain of drapery is hung on to 
conceal the damage done, and to atone for the 
lack of modesty in the upper portion of the 
dress. 

The ideally beautiful dress would seem to 
be one which should show here and there 
a chaste line of the body. A little bit of 
neck, a patch of white shoulder, 2 small part 
of the arm, a line down the side indicating 
the oval, and the beauty of the whole is pre 
sent to the imagination. For the rest, let it 
be the charm of soft flowing drapery, with 
its play of color, light, and shade. 

Mr. Millet, the artist who prepared the 
dresses worn in the Greek play produced in 
Cambridge, discovered that Greek attire, be 
sides covering, protecting, and adorning the 
human figure, becomes to the wearer a 
charming medium of expression. He says 
‘“The natural but unexpected consequence 
of this method of covering the human figure 
is to give the clothing a new significance. 
The unconscious movement of the limbs in 
duced by a strong emotion would naturally 
effect the fall of drapery. Long, unbroken 
lines could only be kept, of course, when the 
wearer was in a tranquil state of mind, or 
had perfect control of his feelings. In case 
of complete indifference the drapery might 
fall off altogether. Between these two ex 
tremes is found a range of simple emotions 
quite accurately indicated by the flow of the 
drapery. Shaped dresses give little or no 
effect of the sort described. A gentleman in 
a_dress suit might go wild with fright or 
horror, and his shirt front remain unruffled, 
and his trousers still preserve their stove-fun- 
nel correctness of contour.” He says further, 
‘‘Even the most skilful illustrator can give 
little idea of the character of the lines which 
the motion of the human figure produces in 
the flowing Greek dress.” 

Greek costume has in it somewhat of the 
dignity, the simplicity, and the truth of na- 
ture. It is as unconscious as the landscape. 

Entry Nouan, 
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Fig. 1.—EMBROIDERED SaTIN 
Gown. 
For description see Supplement 
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Fig. 2.—EmBromerRED CrAPE Dress.—Back. Fig. 5.—Youne Lapy’s TULLE 
{For Front, see Fig. 9. ] DREss. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIIL, Figs. 61-69 For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Buack Satin Gown. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—Curina Sitk Gown. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 6.—Srorrep TuLLeE Gown wit Fig. 7.—VELVET Gown. Fig. 8.—F 
FEATHER TRIMMING.—FRONT. For description see Supple- F RATE 
See Fig. 12.—{For description see Suppl.) ment. or descri, 
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AND BALL TOILETTES. 


VN. Fig. 8.—Faitue Gown wIiTH Fig. 9.—EMBROIDERED Crare DreEss.—FRONT. Fig. 10.—VELveT AND SATIN DREss. Fig. 11—Crire DE CHINE Fig. 12.—Sporrep Tutte Gown WITH 
7 ~ " wm WW 9 Vo an op Tp 1¢.—RB , 
a FEATHER I'RIMMING,. [See Fig. 2, ] : For pattern and description see Supple- Dress. _ Feat HER TRIMMING BACK. 
or description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIII., Figs. 61-69. ment, No. VIL, Figs. 54-60 For description see Supplement. See Fig. 6.—{For description see Suppl.) 
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A MODERN PURITAN. 
BY ELIZA ORNE WHITE 
RTHUR BRADFORD was seated before 


JA a tall old mahogany secretary, with a 
pile of loose papers and dusty books strewn 
about on the faded green cloth in front of 
him. The wainscoted wall made a harmo- 
nious background to this piece of old furni- 
ture, and the dull India hangings and faded 
damask sofa coverings were equally in keep- 
ing. 

Bradford was trying to write an essay upon 
‘Puritanism in New England,” in competi- 
tion for a prize offered by his college, and he 
had come to this remote country house, 
which belonged to an old friend of his mo- 
ther, to steep himself, so to speak, in historic 
associations. Notwithstanding the fact that 
all the conditions were satisfactory for his 
work, ideas refused to visit him, and he sat 
with bis pen poised idly above his paper, 
feeling not unlike a general who has his army 
well appointed, but sees no prospect of a 
battle. Meanwhile his eyes wandered with 
ill-disguised satisfaction to the window at 
his left, from whence could be seen a row of 
late crimson and white hollyhocks outlining 
themselves against the stone wall which 
formed the boundary of the garden. The 
hollyhocks were planted at intervals between 
some peach-trees that had tried ineffectually 
for fifty years to become acclimated to their 
bleak New England home. At this moment, 
as if to complete the picture, a young girl in 
a gray silk gown came out of a side door. 
Nothing could have been more Puritanical 
than every detail of her dress, even to the 
three-cornered kerchief at her throat and the 
stiff white chrysanthemums in her belt. She 
Jooked very demure and like a figure in an 
old-fashioned landscape painting as she went 
down one of the shaded box-bordered paths; 
but as she came out of the shadow her dress 
caught the sun, and was full of iridescent 
reflections, and the brighter light brought 
out all the gold in her flaxen hair. As she 
quickened her pace her whole figure became 
instinct with life. She went to the end of 
the garden, where a scanty number of peaches 
were mellowing in the autumn sunshine, and 
chose the rosiest of them all. 

‘*Miss Priscilla,” Bradford called out, ‘‘I 
wish you would come and talk to me.” 

Priscilla started at the sound of his voice, 
and made a furtive motion as if to throw 
her half-eaten péach away. Reflecting, how- 
ever, that it was too late to save her dignity, 
she gathered another, and came up to the 
window with smiling cordiality. 

** Don’t you want one?” she asked. ‘‘Ilam 
sorry that I have already selfishly taken the 
best myself.” 

They stood facing each other, eating their 
peaches like two children who have no 
thought beyond the present moment. Brad- 
ford’s mind, however, soon reverted to his 
Puritan ancestors. 

**Miss Priscilla,” he said, with the frank 
friendliness that was one of his most engaging 
qualities, “I want your help. I am still bat- 
tling with the Pilgrim Fathers. Can’t vou 
give me some inspiration?” 

‘Do you want my own ideas or other 
people's?” 

‘* Your own, of course,” 

‘They won't help you in your essay.” 

‘*No matter; they will interest me.” 

Priscilla paused, as if to find the words in 
which to express herself most concisely. ‘‘I 
think the Puritans were an intensely arro- 
gant, quarrelsome, disagreeable set, when 
viewed historically,” she began, in her low 
even-toned voice. Then she added, in the 
same gentle manner, which robbed the words 
of half their force, ‘‘ I hate them all.” 

‘*Oh come, now,” said Bradford, laugh- 
ing; “that is a little too much. However, 
just at present I can sympathize with you; I 
hate them all to-day.” 

‘“‘T have the greatest sympathy with them 
individually, from their human stand-point,” 
she said, quickly. 

* Sympathy?” questioned Bradford, 

‘Yes, sympathy,” she repeated. 

Bradford was surprised, for he had fancied 
that this young girl,whom he had christened 
‘a Modern Puritan,” had none of the world- 
ly longings common to her age. 

“Do you mean that you don’t like this 
quiet life?” he asked, bluntly. 

‘* Like it!” Priscilla seemed upon the point 
of giving him her confidence, but thought 
better of it. It might be caught unawares, 
but could never be won by a direct attack. 
** You had better go back to your Puritans,” 
she said, lightly. ‘‘I am sorry I have dis- 
turbed your train of thought.” 

In spite of his historical enthusiasm, Brad- 
ford was still a very young man, and it was 
impossible for him to find himself tée-d-téte 
with a charming girl without wishing to pro- 
long the interview. 

‘Don't go,” be said, tragically. ‘‘I will 
yromise not to say another word about the 
Puritans if you will only stay.” 

Priscilla turned as if to leave him, but she 
lingered still. 

**Do you realize that this is the very first 
time that we have had a talk alone together?” 
he asked. ‘‘ How little idea one can have 
of a-person who makes a silent third at a 
dinner table. One can only get a general im- 
pression of somebody in harmony with her 
surroundings.” 

“That is just it,” said Priscilla. ‘‘ You 
Jook at us as you would at a picture. You 
are pleased with Aunt Evelyn in her old- 
time black silk gown, reading prayers to the 
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maids in their white caps; you like the tall 
brass candlesticks, and the candle-light that 
sheds a glamour over everything, and all the 
musty old furniture, and the family portraits 
that have no more life than if they were 
made of wood. Did it ever occur to you 
what it would be to live here all the time, in 
winter as well as summer? In winter,” she 
repeated, with a little shiver, ‘when the snow 
is five feet deep on the level, and not a 
human being comes to this house for days 
together?” 

Winter was too remote a contingency to 
appeal to Bradford’s imagination. He could 
not realize that Priscilla was not always 
standing in the sunshine, with hollyhocks 
and peach-trees behind her, and with yellow 
butterflies flitting by, as if drawn to her by a 
natural affinity. 

‘*It must be lonely,” he said, trying to seem 
sympathetic. 

‘Tt is lonely.” And she turned once more, 
as if to go into the house. 

Bradford unfastened a long glass door that 
opened on the garden. ‘‘If you are tired, 
do come in here and rest,” he suggested, per- 
suasively. 

‘* What would my aunt say to me for in- 
vading your study when you are at work?” 
She came in, however, in spite of her scru- 
ples, and seated herself in a carved high- 
backed chair. 

‘I wish I were an artist, and could paint 
you just as you are!” Bradford exclaimed. 
‘*Don't move.” Then he added, more to 
himself than to her, ‘‘I am so glad that you 
have not covered your beautiful forehead 
after the barbaric fashion of our day.” 

She raised her soft gray eyes to his, and 
spoke in the impressive way that made her 
lightest words seem as if fraught with a hid- 
den meaning. ‘‘Do you know,” she ob- 
served, ‘‘that I would give half I possess if 
my aunt would let me have a curly bang ?” 

Bradford felt his ideal roughly shaken. 
‘That is strange,” he said, ‘‘ for you look so 
like a young Puritan that—” 

‘* Yes,” she burst out, ‘‘so every one says; 
that is what my aunt has often told me. Do 
you see now why I detest the Puritans, and 
yet feel sorry for them, too?” 

“IT do.” 

‘*I don’t believe that human nature has 
changed in the last two hundred years. I 
believe that then people were inwardly very 
like what they are now. I think the hearts 
of the Puritan maidens beat restlessly in spite 
of their repressed,stunted, monotonous lives.” 

She put a strong emphasis on the last three 
adjectives. Her companion had been startled 
into close attention, and the ending of her 
sentence sounded so like a cry of pain that 
it sent an electric shock of sympathy vibra- 
ting through his nerves. 

‘You think your Puritans such a noble 
set,” she proceeded. ‘‘ I heard the beginning 
of the essay that you read to my aunt.” 

** You heard it! How?” 

Priscilla blushed fiery red. ‘‘ Yes,” she 
interrupted, defiantly, ‘‘f left the parlor door 
ajar and listened. What do you think of 
that for ‘a Modern Puritan’? You may 
laugh if you choose,” she continued, still on 
the defensive; “ but 1 want to know if you 
seriously think those grim bigoted men who 
had so little respect for freedom that they 
persecuted their enemies relentlessly as soon 
as they got the chance were so much better 
than the men of the present day? Would 
you change places with them?” 

‘‘No,” Bradford said,impulsively, ‘‘I would 
not change places with them.” 

Priscilla averted her eyes as she met his 
glance. ‘‘If I were to write about the Puri- 
tans,” she said, after a little pause, ‘‘ I would 
draw a picture that would make people look 
aud remember. I would paint the men as 
they were—intolerant, hard, proud, and pas- 
sionate, yet with a high sense of duty that 
would make life one long struggle. I would 
make the women soft and pitiful, and even 
frivolous at heart, but schooling themselves 
to repress—” 

‘*Do go on,” Bradford begged, as she sud- 
denly stopped speaking. 

‘ Priscilla,” said a kindly elderly voice, 
‘*T have been looking everywhere for you. 
I am afraid you have been interrupting Ar- 
thur sadly”; and Priscilla’s aunt, Miss Nor- 
ris, came into the room with a gentle dignity 
that was habitual to her. 





Arthur Bradford had never done anything 
by halves, and now he fell in love with a 
whoie-souled abandon which quite shut out 
the possibility of other occupations. Hence- 
forth, during the remaining days of his visit, 
his very life seemed to hang upon his occa- 
sional glimpses of a little grey-gowned figure, 
and the sound of a contralto voice. His 
chances for seeing Priscilla were few, owing 
to her aunt’s respect for his work; but one 
afternoon he was allowed to accompany her 
on a prosaic errand.) She was to take some 
soup to a poor neighbor, and Miss Evelyn 
told her to be sure and show Arthur the pret- 
ty cut through the woods on the way home. 
When they reached the white cottage where 
Mrs. Adams and her invalid daughter lived, 
Priscilla knocked on the green front door, 
and finally aroused the mistress of the house. 
She came to meet them with her hair still on 
crimping pins, and a dejected expression on 
her worn face. Her rusty black gown, which 
had many a darn, completed the picture of 
hopeless indifference to externals. 

**Lucindy ain't so well,” she said, in an- 
swer to Priscilla’s question. ‘‘I don’t think 
she can last long; aud where the money 1s 
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to come from for the funeral, I am sure I 
don’t know.” 

At the gate of the cottage, as they turned 
away, they met the orthodox minister, who 
was a striking figure. His long silver hair 
was floating in the wind, and was surmount- 
ed by a dingy felt hat of a pattern unlike any 
in the neighborhood, while his clothes were 
of an equally ancient cut; but he walked in 
the .happy unconsciousness of eccentricity, 
which is the portion of those who are firmly 
established in the esteem of the community. 

“ Always bent upon some errand of mercy,” 
he said to Priscilla, as he stopped to shake 
hands#vith her. ‘I wish more of our young 
ladies would iake pattern by you.” 

Priscilla and Arthur walked on for a few 
paces in silences, and then she said, abruptly: 

‘** Mr. Kirke is like the others. Every one 
thinks me different from what I am.” 

They turned into the path through the 
woods which Miss Evelyn had recommended, 
and Priscilla flung herself down on a moss- 
covered log. : 

‘‘T am such a hypocrite!” she went on. 
I always feel like one when I talk to Mrs, 

Adams. Iam sorry for her and her daugh- 
ter; and there are times when I can’t bear 
the thought of the hard lives that some peo- 
ple have, and yet I want to be happy. I don’t 
care to help others as they all think. I want 
to be wildly happy myself.” 

Some golden maple leaves fluttered slowly 
down and fell on Priscilla’s lap. She began 
nervously to weave them into a garland. 

‘*They look like imprisoned sunshine,” 
said Arthur. 

‘“T feel like imprisoned sunshine. Does it 
ever seem to you as if there were all sorts 
of good things in the world that you had a 
right to and yet were shut out from?” she 
demanded. 

‘*T have felt so. I don’t feel so to-day.” 

A faint tinge of color came into Priscilla’s 
cheeks. ‘+The one thing in the world that I 
want most is— Can you guess what it is?” 
she asked, softly. 

‘*I know what the one thing in the world 
is that 1 want most,” he said. 

‘*What I want most,” said Priscilla, with 
a furtive glance at Bradford from under her 
Jong lashes, ‘‘is—dancing; heaps of it. What 
do you think of that for a descendant of the 
Puritans?” 

Bradford made an impatient movement, 
and uttered an exclamation beneath his 
breath. 

‘‘T want all the fun that it is natural for 
girlstohave. Look atthat brook! See how 
it tumbles over the rocks, making them hap- 
py with its light-hearted dance! I should 
like to be as free to rush on gayly at my own 
sweet. will.” 

‘Yes, but you would not give any thought 
to the stones that were in your path.” 

Priscilla did not pay any attention to this 
remark. ‘‘] wish I were like that brook,” 
she went on. ‘‘Even the bushes and ferns 
bend over it lovingly, and all fresh happy 
things are attracted to it, When I get older 
perhaps I may be willing to be drawn into 
the current of a wider, calmer stream that 
at last finds the ocean, and loses its little life 
in the larger purposes and outlooks of the 
great world. Aunt Evelyn and Mr. Kirke 
and the rest of them want to make a river of 

. me before my time, and they think I like it.” 

She was silent again,and Bradford's eyes 
were once more fixed upon her with a look 
that foreshadowed the words which were 
trembling on his lips. 

‘*Miss Priscilla,” he began. 

**T want to go to New York and ‘come out,’ 
like other girls. I want a whole winter of 
parties, with heaps of dancing. There is a 
wood thrush singing as if it would split its 
little throat. Can you resist that music? 
There is a velvety meadow that it would be 
possible to dance on, and lastly there is me, 
and I am pining for a dance. Please, Mr. 
Bradford, don’t you think that you would 
like to try a waltz?” 

“ Yes, Miss Priscilla,” was all he said. 

Bradford felt intoxicated with a sense of 
youth and rapture that seemed to flood him 
Jike the autumn sunshine which came through 
the maples in benevolent cheery beams. He 
trembled as he put his arm about Priscilla’s 
waist, and felt the light touch of her hand on 
his shoulder. 

**Can you whistle a waltz?” she inquired. 
‘Because I can, if you can’t. Aunt Evelyn 
doesn’t like to hear girls whistle, and she has 
some scruples about dancing, yet I have 
learned to dance.” 

A moment more, and they were off, skirt- 
ing the edge of the meadow, and startling a 
young squirrel, who forsook his hardly gain- 
ed nuts, and scampered up a tree. A robin 
flew out of a bush which Bradford touched 
in passing, and a partridge escaped into the 
woods with a great whirr of its brown wings, 
while the golden-rod and asters swayed to 
and fro as Priscilla brushed them lightly 
with her gown. 

‘‘Dear me!” she said, laughing, as she 
stumbled against a stone, and was brought 
perforce to a stop, “‘this meadow is very 
hubbly, but if it is such fun to dance even 
here, what must it be on a smooth, slippery 
floor in a ballroom? Oh!” Priscilla’s face 
was all aflame. She quickly drew her hands 
away from Arthur, and dropped her eyes. 

A stranger was approaching, a youpg man 
of about Bradford's own age. 

‘“‘Good-afternoon, Miss Wainwright,” the 
new-comer said. ‘‘I am glad to find you so 
pleasantly employed.” 

All Priscilla’s ease and gayety had vanish- 
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ed, and she stood as confused as a guilty 
school-girl. 

‘“Mr. Raymond, this is my aunt’s friend 
Mr. Bradford,” she stammered. 

Mr. Raymond was short, but he walked as 
if he remembered that he was of the same 
height as Napoleon, and he looked belliger- 
ent and determined. Bradford was obliged 
to admit that most people would think him 
handsome, though for himself he had always 
detested that black and red style of beauty, 
made up of violent contrasts, 

In a moment Priscilla had recovered her- 
self, and was chatting with Mr. Raymond 
with the utmost liveliness, and listening to 
what he said as intently as if her chief inter- 
est in life depended upon his words. Brad- 
ford felt dizzy and confused with an over- 
whelming sense of the unreliability of wo- 
men, and he found himself wondering wheth- 
er the Puritan maidens of the olden time ever 
flirted. 

The evening which followed was like a fev- 
erish dream to the poor fellow, and it was 
made no easier by the fact that he could not 
help laughing at Raymond’s stories. As for 
Priscilla, she shrank back into a corner, and 
bent her head gravely over her work, She 
said little, and apparently her whole mind 
was given to the gray stocking which she 
was knitting for a poor child. She wore a 
white dress, and Bradford reflected bitterly 
that she had never thought it worth her 
while to put on white for him. Raymond's 
talk grew more brilliant as the hours passed, 
and Bradford was seized with an ever-strong- 
er desire to throw some missile at this un- 
pleasant young man who talked so well. 

When Raymond at last rose to depart, the 
hands of the clock pointed to nine. At this 
inopportune moment he remembered one 
more story that he thought would amuse 
Miss Evelyn, and then another. 

‘*T have lost my train,” he said at last. ‘I 
was going back to Hollowell to-night, but 
you have all been so agreeable that I entire- 
ly forgot the time, and now I must take a 
ten miles’ tramp for my pains.” 

‘*We can’t let you take that long walk,” 
Miss Norris said. ‘‘ You must spend the 
night with us.’ She spoke with cold convic- 
tion rather than enthusiasm. 

Bradford could never have accepted such 
a lukewarm invitation, but his rival seemed 
to have forgotten the existence of an inn in 
the village, and made himself quite at home. 

At half past nine the maids came in to 
prayers, as usual, and Miss Norris in her black 
silk gown and white lace cap was as har- 
monious a part of her surroundings as ever, 
yet Bradford was not filled, as on former oc- 
casions with a keen sense of artistic delight. 
Only last evening he had thought Priscilla lit- 
tle less than an angel as she drooped her head 
while her aunt read the solemn words of the 
service, and now— 

Prayers ended, Priscilla took down one of 
the brass candlesticks, and handed it to Ar 
thur, with these comforting words, ‘‘I hope 
you will sleep well and have pleasant dreams, 
Mr. Bradford.” 

It was after midnight when, having packed 
his few belongings, Bradford went down 
stairs to get his manuscript, which he had 
left in the study. As he passed the front 
door he noticed that it was ajar. He was 
about to close and lock it, thinking that it 
had been left open by mistake, when the 
murmur of voices met his ear, first a man’s, 
in earnest entreaty, and then a woman’s low- 
er tones. He recognized that voice. He 
went on to the study breathlessly, From 
the eastern window he could see two figures 
that there was no mistaking, owing to the 
bright moonlight—one was Rayimond, the 
other Priscilla in her white gown. He had 
thought that he was as miserable as it was 
possible for him to be already, but the know- 
ledge that she was carrying on a clandestine 
flirtation added the final drop to his cup of 
bitterness. He went again to the front door 
in hot haste without knowing what he meant 
to do. He opened it, and walked rapidly 
toward the garden. When he reached it, 
all was deserted. As he went up stairs he 
heard Priscilla softly open the door of the 
room in which she and her aunt slept. He 
wondered if she knew that he had seen her 
in the garden. 

He wondered still more when he saw her 
the next morning. She had withdrawn into 
her shell, and ate her breakfast with quiet 
unconcern. When Bradford announced that 
he must take the early train for New York, 
she did not add any remark to Miss Evelyn’s 
entreaties and expostulations. 

**T can’t work here,” Arthur explained, 
‘and I really must finish my essay this week.” 

Raymond tried to draw him out on the 
subject of his essay, and courteously hoped 
that he had gained many new ideas from 
his sojourn in this delightful old-fashioned 
house. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘I have learned a great 
deal since I came here.”’ 

He thought that he should not see Priscilla 
alone; in fact, he tried to avoid such an en- 
counter, but when he went up stairs for his 
valise, he found her in the corridor waiting 


for him. Her sweet looks and her humble 
attitude maddened him. He pushed roughly 
by her. 

‘*Mr. Bradford,” she said, in a beseeching 


tone, ‘‘aren’t you going to bid me good-by? 
Bradford stopped, irresolute. Priscilla put 
out her hand, which he crushed in his. 
‘‘There is something that I want to tell 
you,” she began. 
‘‘No,” he said, almost savagely; ‘don’t 
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tell me anything. 1 have no wish to be your 
confidant. Tell your aunt everything,” he 
went on, quickly. ‘‘ You will hate me for 
suggesting this, but no one knows better than 
I how kind she can be. Believe me, con- 
cealment will only make things worse.” 
“ Yes,” she said, ‘‘I know it. But if you 
knew everything—" 
“The carriage is waiting, Arthur,” called 
out Miss Evelyn. ‘‘ You will have to hurry, 
for it is a little late.” 


Three years later Arthur Bradford was 
vividly carried back to the time when he 
had loved Priscilla Wainwright by the sight 
of a girl in an amber-colored silk, who flitted 
past him at a ball. She was like and yet 
unlike Priscilla; she was, in short, a Puritan 
changed into a woman of the world. So ab- 
sorbed was he in watching this perplexing 
vision that he did not remember he owed any 
duties to society, and neglected to speak to 
his best friends. The music and the brill- 
jant pageant before him were alike forgot- 
ten, and he thought of a green meadow, with 
a single woodthrush for orchestra, and a lit- 
tle figure in a prim gray gown dancing on 
the turf. Presently the girl in the yellow 
silk came nearer, and she and the man with 
whom she had been waltzing took two chairs 
in front of him. Her hair was the color of 
Priscilla’s— pale yellow, brightened by a 
touch of gold—but instead of being simply 
coiled behind, it was fastened high on her 
head with a gold arrow. When she turned 
her face, Bradford caught a glimpse of her 
delicate profile and of her pretty forehead 
with the little curls straying over it. She 
sent her companion away on some pretext, 
and as she looked once again in Bradford’s 
direction, their eyes met. It was Priscilla, 
and the next instant he was in the vacant 
chair by her side. 

Arthur plunged directly to the foundation 
of things, as was his wont. The necessary 
questions concerning Miss Norris and the 
outer events in their lives during the past 
three years had scarcely been answered, when 
he looked Pr iscilla full in the face, and 
asked, gravely, “‘ Are you happy?” 

“That is what might be called a le: ding 
question,’ ’ she returned, with equal gravity. 

‘With health and sufficient money and the 
power to do as I please, why should I not be 
happy?” 

‘*Why not, indeed? I was only wondering 
whether the carrying out of all your old 
ideas of enjoyment had brought you the 
pleasure you expected; but you won’t tell 
me, so there is no use in asking.” 

‘It was all so long ago,” said Priscilla, 
with a shrug of her pretty shoulders. ‘‘ You 
can’t expect me to remember my ideas of 
happiness of two, three—how many years 
ago? 

‘No,” said Bradford, bitterly; ‘‘ I expect 
you to remember nothing, not even your old 
friends,” 

‘I remember a great many things,” she 
returned. ‘‘I never forget my friends; but 
when people show their indifference, and will 
not come to make my aunt a visit when she 
asks them, and do not care enough about her 
to answer her letters for months together, 
one hardly thinks of them as friends.” 

‘*W hat an actress she is!’ Bradford thought. 
He had believed that time had killed his love 
for Priscilla; but the appealing glance that 
accompanied her words sent the blood hotly 
coursing through his veins. He steeled his 
heart 

‘How I hate her. and how I could have 
loved her!” he thought, 

The musicians had struck upanother waltz. 

‘*T am engaged for this dance,”’ said Pris- 
cilla, ‘‘and my partner seems to have forgot- 
ten me.” 

‘Will you dance with me?” 
ed, eagerly. 

They had risen, and he was about to take 
her hand when her partner came to claim her. 

‘* You will come to see us?” Priscilla in- 
quired as she took leave of Bradford. ‘‘ My 
aunt and I are to be at my cousin’s ten days 
longer.” 

‘*T am very busy; I am afraid I can’t get 
time to come and see you,” he answered, and 
with messages for her aunt he turned away. 

‘Good-by, Mr. Bradford,” she said, coldly. 

‘T hope we may run across each other again 
in the next half-dozen years.” 

The smile which she gave to the stolid-look- 
ing youth with whom she was to dance was 
as bright as the one with which she had fa- 
vored Bradford, and she was all gayety as she 
departed. He watched her thread her way 
in and out of the crowd, and thought of a 
yellow butterfly. He felt like a sombre earth- 
worm. 

‘*What could be more dissimilar than our 
aims and our lives?” he reflected, bitterly; 
‘‘and how little difference it makes to her 
whether she is with me or with that stupid 
young fellow!” Yet his desire to talk to her 
again was so strong, and so numerous were 
the questions that he might have asked her 
which came rushing unbidden into his mind, 
that he felt his only safety lay in flight. 


Bradford ask- 


Some years later Bradford was again in 
Chestertov'n spending Sunday with his mo- 
ther’s friend, Miss Evelyn Norris, whom he 
no longer avoided, now that her niece was in 
St. Louis. The outward aspect of things 
had scarcely changed since he was there last. 
There were the same faded damask sofa cov- 
eriugs and dull India hangings, which looked 
very little older than they had done six years 
before; and for that matter, neither did Miss 
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Evelyn. Her hair was hardly whiter, and 
her face wore the same tranquil expression. 
She was unaffectedly glad to see Arthur, and 
as they sat in the library after tea their talk 
ranged over the last few years, but frequent- 
ly reverted to Priscilla. 

‘*T can’t see why she should have studied 
kindergarte ning, and left home to teach 1t, 
Arthur said. ‘It seems so out of char- 
acter.” 

‘‘ Priscilla 1s many-sided, and you never 
unde rstood her.” 

‘Yes, she can act any part she chooses; 
but I don’t see what attracted her to this 
especial rdle.”’ 

‘I have never been able to understand 
why you were so indifferent to her, Arthur; 
almost all the men who have known her well 
have fallen in love with her.” 

‘And much good it has done them.” 

‘She is so warm-hearted that she cannot 
help caring a little for all of them; but—”’ 

‘Are you sure that it is because she is so 
warm-hearted?” 

‘*Yes. She has the warmest heart in the 
world, and the truest when once she gives 
her affections; but she is enough of a Puritan 
not to wear lier heart on her sleeve.”’ 

‘I see what you mean,” he said, moodily. 
‘*You think she seriously cared for Ray- 
mond, and that after his marriage she tried 
to forget him by throwing herself headlong 
into one thing after another?” 

‘She never loved Frank Raymond; she 
amused herself with him six years ago. I 
had hedged in the poor child too much, not 
realizing what a wealth of youth and vitality 
there was in her, and so she had a more or 
less clandestine acquaintance with him. She 
tried to love him, because life with him stood 
for an escape from all the trammels which 
made her quiet existence with me wellnigh 
insupportable, but when she found that he 
had all the time been engaged to some one 
else, she knew by the little pain it caused her 
that she had never really cared for him. You 
may perhaps remember seeing him here? 
He had come back to plead his cause, and to 
offer to break his engagement if Priscilla 
would only marry him. Poor child! She 
told me the whole story the very day you 
went away, although she said she expected 
to lose my affection forever. We had never 
understood each other. She thought me 
stricter and sterner than I am, and I did not 
realize that a life which suited me was too 
dull for her; but perhaps you are not inter- 
ested in all this? I should like to tell you 
the brave thing that Priscilla did the night 
before you went away, but it may only bore 
you.” 

‘Go on; I am not easily bored.” 

‘*We had gone up stairs, and I was fast 
asleep; but Priscilla, who could not sleep, had 
thrown herself down on the window-seat in 
the moonlight. I remember looking at her 
just before I fell asleep, and thinking how 
happy I should be if you and she were to 
love each other, for you seemed to like her 
then, although you were so busy with your 
essay that you could not give much thought 
to her. By-the-way, I believe I wrote to say 
how sorry I was that you did not get the 
prize. It was a fine essay, what I heard of it, 
and the judges could not have been compe 
tent if they did not like it. To return to 
Priscilia, however— But you are not inter- 
ested?” 

‘Yes, Iam.” 

‘Our room is directly over the front door, 
and as Priscilla sat looking out of the win- 
dow she saw a woman coming hurriedly up 
the walk, and she went quickly down to in- 
tercept her before she could ring the bell and 
waken me, for I was very tired and had been 
feeling ill all day. The woman was Mrs. 
Adams,who had come to say that her daugh- 


ter was dying, and to ask if we could send. 


for Mr. Kirke and Dr. Southworth, for she 
did not like to leave her long enough to go 
herself to summon them, and we were her 
nearest neighbors. Priscilla never hesitated. 
If she had waited to arouse the maids she 
would have lost half an hour. It was mid- 
night, and every one in the house was asleep. 
Priscilla is brave about most things, but she 
is a coward when she is on country roads 
after dark, and the way is a lonely one from 
here to Mr. Kirke’s if you take the short- 
cut.” 

‘Why didn’t she call me?” Arthur said, 
impetuously. ‘‘I would have gone for her 
with the greatest happiness.’”’ (Pleasure had 
seemed to him too commonplace a word.) 

‘‘T asked her that, and she told me she 
was afraid of losing time. She gave a vivid 
description of her solitary walk through the 
woods. There were all sorts of noises to 
startle her, and the moonlight threw strange 
shadows in and out among the birches, so 
that it seemed as if each tree were hiding 
some one who was waiting to spring out 
upon her, but she reached the Kirkes’ at last, 
and succeeded in rousing them, and then she 
hurried home for fear I might wake up and 
be frightened when I found her gone. As 
she was coming through the garden, which 
is the shortest way, she met Frank Ray- 
mond, who had been waiting to intercept her, 
for he had seen her leave the house. How 
long ago it all seems! I thought it such a 
pity that you had to go away the very next 
morning on account of your essay. If we 
could have foreseen that it would not take 
the prize you might have staid.” 

Yes, I might have staid.” 

‘‘ Afterward you were too absorbed with 
your new friends to have any time to give to 
us. It was nacional I am not blaming you, 


for, as Priscilla said, * A country Christmas 
spent with two women is not enlivening.’ ”’ 

‘Did she say that?’ 

‘Yes. Iwas foolish enough to fancy that 
you loved each other, and that if you came 
at Christmas, whatever misunderstanding you 
might have had would be made up, but I 
saw that I was mistaken. If you had not 
been indifferent to her you would not have 
refused to come to us then.” 

To find that one has been a fool instead of 
a hero is never a flattering discovery, and a 
curious feeling of flatness was Arthur's first 
sensation. All his pain had been unneces- 

sary. He had been proud of his strength in 
conquering a love that there was every rea- 
son for cultivating, and six years of his life 
had been embittered to no purpose. 

Unconscious of the tide of thoughts that 
was rushing tumultuously through the mind 
of the young man who was outwardly so 
quiet that she was not sure she was keeping 
his attention, Miss Evelyn went on to explain 
in her calm way that there had been no time 
when Priscilla was not surrounded by lovers, 
and that there were two men in St. Louis 
who were devoted to her. ‘‘I should not be 
surprised to hear of her engagement at any 
time,” she said. 

It was enough to have lost six years in 
inaction, Arthur thought, and therefore on 
Monday morning he took the train for St. 
Louis. He was aware that in all probability 
he was too late, and that he should discover 
Priscilia’s affections had been appropriated, 
but he preferred to take the chances of find- 
ing that he had been a fool for his pains to 
the certainties of remaining a hero. 

He reached St. Louis in a pouring rain 
that mingled with the cloud of smoke which 
overhung the city. The weather was unpro- 
pitious enough to quench the enthusiasm of 
any but the most courageous. Arthur Brad- 
ford, however, was now as anxious to see 
Priscilla as he had formerly been to avoid 
her. He could not even wait until her labors 
for the day were over, but pursued her to 
the kindergarten where she was teaching. 
All the way there he kept asking himself: 
‘‘Am I too late? Is she engaged already _ 

He stopped at a flower stall to buy some 

snow-drops, which, for some reason that he 
could not explain, made him think of Pris- 
cilla, and armed with these he proceeded to 
the kindergarten. To knock on the door, 
to have it opened by Priscilla, to find himself 
in 2 room bare of the usual graces of decora- 
tion, but crowded with little tables, small 
chairs, and smaller people, to be placed in a 
seat of honor, where he could view the estab- 
lishment at his leisure, all this was even 
more dream-like than any other part of the 
time that had elapsed since he had heard 
Miss Evelyn’s revelations. Was Priscilla 
glad to see him? It was impossible to dis- 
cover. He was too confused when he first 
saw her to take any note of her expression. 
He handed her the snow-drops mutely, as if 
his sole object in coming to St. Louis had 
been to present them. What she said he 
could not remember exactly, but the words 
had been merely commonplace words of wel- 
come. Gradually he collected himself, and 
watched the scene with interest. He was 
touched by the contrast between the poorly 
clad children and Priscilla in her dainty gown, 
with her look of health and prosperity. The 
children were singing about a little bird that, 
after taking its first flight around the world, 
came back to find a shelter with its mother. 
The small things imitated the flapping of the 
wings of a sparrow, and Priscilla received 
each in turn in her comforting embrace, 
while her contralto voice led the singing. 
When this song was ended, and her pupils 
were once more seated at their tables, she 
“ame over to the part of the room where 
Arthur was sitting, and taking up the snow- 
drops which she had left on a table, she be- 
gan to put them in water. 

‘We can have five minutes in which to 
talk,” she said, as she deftly arranged her 
flowers. 

‘If I were to say all that I want to say—” 
began Arthur. 

‘You haven’t told me yet why you have 
dropped down as if from the sky in this sud- 
den fashion.” 

‘You know the reason. I have come to 
ask if we cannot begin where we left off six 
years ago,” he said rapidly. 

‘But how unflattering!” remarked Pris- 
cilla, with a downward glance and then a 
stealthy upward one. ‘‘ We left off with a 
very cold good-by on your part. Do you 
mean that you want the curt parting all over 
again?’ 

‘Are you going to torment me always in 
this way?” 

‘*Not often. 
in six years.” 

“You have not changed. Y ou are just as 
much a yellow butterfly at heart.’ 

‘‘ Why have you changed?” she demanded, 
with an undercurrent of | passion in her voice. 
**Why do you avoid me for six years, and 
then suddenly dec ide that you would like to 
be friends again? No, I have not changed; 
what I was then I am now.” 

‘I don’t wonder that you are surprised 
and indignant,” he went on, hurriedly. ‘‘I 
made a great mistake. Some time I will tell 
you all about it, if you willletme. But now 
I will only say that if I misunderstood you 
once, it was because I loved you too well to 
be just to you. 

Priscilla bent her head to put the finish- 
ing touch to the snow-drops. The children 
meanwhile were taking advantage of this in- 
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terregnum by thumping their boxes with en- 
ergy against the tables. 

‘This is no place for me to say what I 
came to tell you,” Arthur exclaimed, as he 
glanced impatiently around theroom. ‘ And 
you know it all. would give a great deal 
if I could live over again the last six years. 
But there are other years.” 

The children were pounding upon the ta- 
bles more fiercely than ever. 

‘Priscilla, may I come this evening to see 
you?” asked Arthur. 

‘Are you quite sure that you have the 
time to come to see your old friends?” she 
murmured. 

‘May I come, Priscilla?” 

She made no answer. 

‘*Priscilla,” said Arthur, vehemently, 

“an you not give me one little word 
comfort? 

Priscilla took the snow-drops out of their 
glass, and held them as a screen between her 
and her companion’s ardent glance. They 
served also to hide her varying color. ‘‘ These 
are the first snow-drops that I have seen,’ 
she said, ‘‘andIl am glad tohavethem. They 
are a sign that spring is coming.” 


ANSWERS 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Scunurpan.—We vee no reason why you should 1 
chaperon a subscription dance if you desire 

J. P. R.—A young man old enough to have a callin 
cs rd is old enough to be addressed as “ Mr." 

** KATHERINE KINGMAN.’ . t is not Oo ligatory, the 
“making a wedding present.” Do not take a man’s 
arm unless offered. Show him where to place his hat 
aud coat, but do not take them yourself 

Cc. V. W.—As in this country so many tradesmen 
are we ntlemen, and so many geutiemen tradesmen, the 
distinction you suggest is hardly possible 

* Do_pu.”—Precede the lady in leaving the train, 
thus quecing against any possible accident to her 

R. A. J.—Ask if the Misses Brown are at home; 
senda card foreach. In such a case as you mention, 
leave your cards in the hall as you leave the house 

Mrs. D. W. L.—Have your refreshments for after- 
noon of simple and dainty character; for an evening 
affair they may be as elaborate and varied as your 
purse will permit and the occasion warrant. A pretty 
way of choosing partners is to have a lot of flowers, 
each tied with a tluy knot of ribbon placed on a tray, 
those drawing the same colors to be partners. 

Lizzix W.—Almost any musical — not on 
the “ variety’ order would be suitable 

G. M. A.—A groom furnishes nothing exce pt gloves, 
ties, and, if he so wish, favors for the ushers—and of 
course the bride’s bouquet. There is no o jection to 
your going about after your invitations are out—that 
idea is a pust one, 

Number Five.—A card to an ordinary reception does 
not require an acceptance. Aun invitation formally re- 
questing “‘the pleasure of your company” does re- 
quire an answer. The cards left at an affair do not 
lessen the obligation of a call. You should at least 
leave a card upon the person before inviting her to 
your reception. It is polite to include your friend's 
guest 

Cotor Praty.—If you can have the pine wood-work 
finished in oil and not painted a dull blue, plain paper 
will be good; if not, you might paint the wood-work 
very dark green, and have paper of terra-cotta. Have 
a figured frieze and ceiling of a lighter shade of the 
side wall-paper. 

Taooma.—Yes, give your hand to your hostess on 
leaving. “H und-shaking ” is a much mismanaged art 
Do as little of it as need be, and do that little quietly, 
and not as if you were about to perform a trapeze act. 

Country Girt. —Large high-shouldered sleeves made 
of your “ over-sleeves” will improve your coat. Put 





several rows of the black gi mp aruund the sleeves be- 
low the elbows, and in curved lines across the front of 
the waist, beginning at the waist line and stopping : 






the bust. These rows extend from ove under 
seam to the other. To trim your plush juck 
bands of ostrich or of cocks’ feathers asa collar, 
the armholes, down the front, and on the wr 

Mus. C. S.—Girls of fourteen should not be permit- 
ted to accept gifts from youths of their acquaintance 
Tie the long curls back with aribbon. A lady does not 
bow to a man who has not been introduced to her 
even when accompanied by a mutual friend. 

An OLp Svunsorisper.—Certainly a bride need not 
wear mourning at a quiet wedding which takes place 
five months after a death has occurred in the groom’s 
family. 

J. F.—A white crépe de Chine or repped silk neck- 
tie, und tan or gray kid gloves, are worn by the groom 
at a noon wedding in church 

Youne.—A black surah bodice to wear with various 
skirts should be made with a full blonse of the surah 
and a deep corselet of velvet edged with gold beading. 
Auother design has a fitted back and jacket fronts 
opening on a draped vest of pink, white, mative, or 
yellow surah. In either case the sleeves are full and 
high at the top, tapering narrow below the elbov vs, 
and finished with a raffle of Jace falling on the hands, 

Ten Yranrs Scpsortser.—Black gloves wil! answer, 
but white gloves are now most fashionable with even- 
ing dresses. 

*Toppis."—Use three straight breadths of silk for 
an adjustable train, cut the lower end in a deep curve, 
and attach the upper end in close pieats to a beit. 
Make the skirt of the dress of walking length, with 
all fulness behind, and border the front and side 
breadths with a narrow velvet ruffle, or a band headed 
by passementerie. Put hooks on the sides of the. train 
to meet loops on the skirt. Make the bodice a Louis 
Quatorze coat opening over a full vest of pink or yel- 
low crépe de Chine, or else with a deep belt like a 
corselet on a full front of brocade, with sleeves to 
match. Pink or blue bengaline sleeves and trout dot- 
ted with jet will be very pretty. 

Fannie H.—Very stylish pocket-books are of light 
or dark leather, with a binding of silver around the 
edges, 

Joseputnr.—A divorced woman who takes her maid- 
en name again retains the title of Mrs. 

. A. W.—Make your rough cloth in tailor fashion 
with a double-breasted basque and straight habit 
skirt. Use stitching instead of any trimming on the 
collar, sleeves, and edge of the basque 

Ciementing G.—First lay thick brown paper over 
the grease spot, and press with an iron that is only 
medinm hot. This will take out a great deal of the 
grease; then coat it thickly with French chalk, and if 
this does not make the fabric clean, you should send 
the dress to a professional scourer. 

Atianta.—Your inquiries arrived too late to be an 
swered in season. 

A Constant Reaper.—Why not have an observation 
party like that described in last week's Bazar to en- 
tertain your guests? 

J. W. L.—Get bengaline for your black silk dres= 
The quality sold at $1 75 is handsome, and about fif- 
teen yards will be required. Make with a straight 
skirt of five or six breadths, with ali fulness pleated {n 
the middie of the long back breadths. Put a silk or 
velvet ruffle at the foot of the front and side breadths. 
Hlave the high bodice rounded bluntly in front and 
lapped to the left side. Put in a V plastron of mauve 
pink, or turquoise crépe de Chine, and use alittle jew- 
elled passementerie on the collar and the wrists of the 
long tapering sleeves. 

Ov» Scuscriser.—The article on plaster casts which 
you mention was published in Bazar No. 10 of Jast 
year’s volume. Wedding calis should be answered as 

romptly as is possible where the number is so great 
Whe re is no better way for giving « delicate perfume te 
vue’s belongings that the use of suchets, 
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SKETCHES AT A HUNT BALL.—[Sge Pace 63.} 


1. ‘‘The Meet.” (He fully intends to get introduced.) 2. “Drawing Cover.” (The first step toward an introduction.) 8. ‘The Find.” (He is introduced.) 
4. ‘‘The Run.” (He is awfully gone.) 5. ‘'The Finish;” ‘‘Gone to Ground.” (He does not like it.) 
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Fig. 6.—Back or Tatton Fig. 7.— Back oF TatLor 
Gown, Fie. 5. Gown, Fie, 2. 
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TAILOR GOWNS.—SzzE Fic. 8, on PAGE 60.—{For patterns and descriptions see Supplement, Nos. L.-IV., Figs. 1-31.) 
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GERMAN SWEET DISHES. 


Crerry ScHMAaRN.—Steam a quart of stoned 


| 


herries, partly soft, in very little water and su- | 


gar, shaking them gently once or twice. Stir 
them into a batter made as directed above, and 
proceed as with other schmarn. When dished 
strew on top some powdered cinuamon and sugar. 

AvFLAUFE (SourrLes).—An auflauf must be 
sent to table as soon as it is done, or it will col- 
lapse, and its appearance be quite spoiled. If it 
is to be out, some sweet sauce or garnish may be 
put upon the dish. When served in the mould 
or dish it was baked in, a napkin must be pinned 
around it, and sweet sauce, preserve, or powdered 
sugar handed with it. Many varicties may be 
made by following the general directions here given 
for preparing a few kinds. For an auflauf of pre- 
served fiuit or marmalade, put half of the quan- 
tity to bake in the mould, and when that is near- 
Jy done, put in a thick laver of the fruit, fill up 
with the auflauf, and bake it again. If the mould 
is more than half full, it is well to put a buttered 
paper round the top a few inches deep, to pre- 
vent it from running over. 

AppLE AurLaur.—Peel and core six large ap- 
ples, stew them soft with sugar and nutmeg to 
taste, and let them cool. Cream a quarter of a 
pound of butter, grate in a little lemon-peel, add 
six well-beaten eggs, two table-spoonfuls of flour, 
and a very little cream or milk. Add the stewed 
apples, beat all thoroughly, and bake in a well- 
buttered mould. 

Croco.ate AuFLAUF.—A quarter of a pound of 
grated chocolate delicately flavored with vanilla, 
a quarter of a pound of almonds blanched and 
pounded, six ounces of sifted sugar, and the yolks 
of eight eggs must be stirred together for a half- 
hour; then after whisking the same number of 
whites to a stiff froth, stir them gently in with 
the rest of the ingredients. Butter a mould well, 
strew it with bread-crumbs, put in the batter, and 
bake it an hour in a regularly heated oven. 

Curstxut AurLaur.—One pound and a half of 
chestuuts boiled soft, pealed and ground, mixed 
with two ounces of butter and a table-spoonful 
of thick cream. Beat the yolks of eight eggs well 
with a quarter of a pound of sifted sugar, stir in 
the chestnuts, ete., the whites of egg last, whisk- 
ed until stiff enough to stand alone. Bake it in 
a well-greased mould 
well done and nicely browned. 

ImpertaL Avrtaur.—Beat half a pound of 
butter to a cream, and stir in by degrees the 
whisked yolks of ten eggs; add half a pint of 
cream, four table-spoonfuls of flour, a few finely 
cut almonds, arid a little grated lemon rind or 
extract of vanilla, Bake it in a well-greased 
mould, sprinkled with bread-cruinbs. 

Cream AuFLaur.—Put.a quarter of a pound 
of butter in a stew-pan, with two ounces of fine 
flour and a pint of cream; boil this mixture 
well, stirring continually until it leaves the sides 
of the pan, then turn it out to cool. Cream a 
quarter of a pound of butter, add by degrees the 
yolks of ten eggs, with three 
and a delicate flavoring of lemon or vanilla, 
whichever you prefer. Next add the whites of 
six eggs whipped to a snow, and, lastly, stir in 
the Put in a greased mould, and steam 
it three-quarters of an hour. 

Lemon Avriaur.—This may be made just as 
the foregoing recipes, using nothing but lemon 
for a flavor, the grated rind of two lemons being 
added to the yolks of eggs, and the juice of the 
mixed in lastly with the egg snow, Bake 
in a moderate oven thirty or forty minutes, and 
with sifted sugar. 


ounces of sugar 


cream, 


same 


serve 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 

has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle. —{Adv.] 

Burnett's Fiavortne Extracts aye invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best.—[Adv.} 





ADVERTISEMEN 
GOLD MEDAL, 2 PARIS, 1878. 


W. Baxer & Cos 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 





TS 







Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


and moderate oven until | 











HARPER 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength._—U. 5. 
Government Report Aug. 17, 1889. 








Lishig Company's 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


For improved and economic 
cookery, use it for Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. In flavor in- 
comparable,and dissolves perfectly 
clear in water. Makes delicious 





Beef Tea, and keeps in ali climates 
for any length of time. 
to 40 lbs. of lean beef. 

guaranteed genuine by 

Justus von Liebig, and 

bears his signature in 

blue, thus: 


1 Ib. equal 
Only sort 





CORSETS, 
W 








Send for 
Catalogue 
and 


Price List. 


DELSARTE CORSET co., 


142 West 23d Street, New York. \ 








The LATEST SHADES OF RIBBON can be 


procured in the “FAIR & SQUARE” brand. 
It is the best made. For sale where fine goods 
kept 


are 


Corsets 


LEOTY 


World wide Reputation 
8, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS 





By sending per parcel post a body as 
model, the corset will fit as perfectly, as 
if it had been tried on the lady herself. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost« 
ly outtit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUB&CO., Augusta, Maine 





HARPER'S 


Pictorial History of the War 


is the only complete general history of the War; and, 
in addition to being the best history, it contains all 
the illustrations of material value which appeared in 
* Harper’s Weekly ” from 1861 to 1865. 

Two splendid volumes, same size page as ‘* Harper's 
Weekly,” 1000 illustrations, Price, carriage paid, 
cloth, $16; Half Turkey morocco, $22 ; full morocco, 


| elegant, $30. 


6 This work was prepared by Mrases. Harrer & 


| Bros., with the special object of preserving their 


famons war sketches, and, now that the plates of the 
Weekly are destroyed, it is positively the on.y means 
of obtaining them. 
SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS. 
Considered both as a Military and Political History, 
this work is certainly the best history of the War that 
has yet appeared.—Boston Traveller. 


One of the marked histories of the War, if not the 
| great history of the War.—Boston Post. 


Whatever bookson the War may be found ina library, 


the collection will be incomplete without this work,— | 


Cincinnati Commercial. 
Sold only by Subscription. 
Write for INustrated Circular. 
McDONNELL BROS.,, Publishers, CHICAGO, 


AISTS | 


‘S BAZAR. 






SCALp 


y y O00, 
ad \* bia 


= At 


| Tyten ts. SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE, WHETHER 
4 torturing, disfiguring, humiliating, itching, burn- 
ing, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, or blotchy, with 
loss of hair, from ‘pimples to the most disiressing 
eczemas, and every humor of the blocd, whether 
simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is speedily, per- 
manently, and economically cured by the Cuorsoura 
Remepixs, consisiing of Cutiorra, the great Skin 
Cure, Cutioura Soar, in exquisite Skin Purifier aud 
Beautitier, the Curioura Kesotvent, the new Blood 
and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor Remedies, 
when the best physicians and all other remedies fail. 
This is strong language, but true. Thousands of 
grateful testimouials from infancy to age attest their 
wonderful, unfailing, and incomparable efficacy. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curtouna, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; Resouvent, ¢1. Prepared by Potter- Drug aad 
Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


| = Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily 









“—~n 
“es 
Pains, and Muscular 


skin prevented by Curiouna Soar. 


~~ Rheumatism, Kidney 


Weakness relieved in one minute by the Cutt- 
ouna Anti-Pain Prasrer. 25c. 





BECAUSE THEY ARE 


THE BEST. 


D. M. Ferry & Co’s 
Illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 


For 1891 will be mailed FREE 
to all applicants, and to last season’s 
customers. It is better than ever. 
— person using Garden, 
Flower or Field Seeds, 
should send for it. Address 
D. M. FERRY &CO. 
DETROIT, MICH 
Largest Seedsmen in the world 






















COMMON-SENSE CHAIRS, SETTEES, and ROCKERS 
Strong, durable, and comfortable. 
| stuff, but good, honest home comforts. 
} count to clergymen. 
| F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, Onondaga Co., 
New York. 





‘ The Common-Sense chai 







ing inexpen 


yinfortable, and devas furniture 
will ie well to write to Mr. F. A. Sin- 
clair, at Mottville, N. Y., for a copy of 


his hand-book, which contains illustra- 
tions of the various articles he manu- 
factures, with a schedule of prices.’’- 
Scientific American. 

Ask your Furniture Dealer 


for Sinclair's Common-Sense 
Chairs. 


on all of my chai 






Fireside Comfort for Two. 
My address is stamped 
purchasing. 





lease find it before 


- SINCLAIR. 











| Sold everywhere. 25 cts, Cake; 65 cts. Box, 3 Cakes; 
| or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
Charies’ E. Cornell, Box 2148, N.Y. 


‘No min SUNKEN FACES, 





After t use. * 
| DR. ALLEN’S DENTURES Restore Form of Face, 
Fill out Shrunken Gums, Form New Roof, 


The wearer looks perfectly natural when laughing, singing, or speak- 


Before use, 





ing, as these Dentures truly represent tle living organ 
Write for circulars, or call on 


DR. J. ALLEN & SON, 11 West 39th Street, N.Y. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 





Tough glass lamp-chimneys. 


Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 


‘pearl glass ” are made of tough 


glass. They rarely break ex- 


cept from accident. 


_ Pittsburg. Gro. A. Maopeta & Co. 


Every 1 Good 


ett should at once send for illustrated 

circular of “ Never- Break’ Steel Cooking Utensils, 
‘The BRON SON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland,Ohio, 

i mailed 


HE GENTLE ART OF BEAUTY Free. 


JULES BINET er CIE, (de Paris), Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LYON’s 


PERFECT 


pr. 












ay. cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath 
Absolutely pureand harmless. Put up ip metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Pricé, 25c. 


AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 


Sold by all Deters or ay on receipt of 
Address Dr. I, W. LYON, 88 Maiden ane, t 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
List of New Books. 


The Journal m Sir Walter Scott, 1825- 
1832. From the original manuscript at Ab- 
botsford. With Two Portraits and engraved 
Title-pages. Two volumes, 8vo, Cloth, Un- 
cut Edges and Gilt ‘Tops, $7 50. 

Wordsworth’s Sonnets. A Selection from 
the Sonnets of William Wordsworth. With 
numerous I}lustratiors by ALFRED PARSONS, 
4to, Full Leather, Gilt Edges, $5 00. (/n @ 


“ 








No light, trashy | 
Special dis- | 
Send stamp for catalogue to | 


Box, with Portrait on Cover.) 

London Letters, and Some Others. 
GEORGE W., SMALLEY, 
ent of the New York 
umes, 8vo, Cloth, 
Tops, $6 00. 


By 
London Correspond- 
Tribune. Two vol- 
Uncut Edges and Gilt 


Curiosities of the American Stage. By 
LAURENCE Huron. With copious and 
characteristic Illustrations. Crown 8vo,Cloth, 
Gilt Top and Uncut E Wee s, $2 50. 


Strolls by Starlight and Sunshine. 
ten and Illustrated by WILLIAM 
rON Gipson, author of ‘* Happy 
Grounds,” ‘‘ Highways and 
koyal 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 50. 


Writ- 
HAMIL- 
Hunting 
Byways,” &c. 
Ornamental, Gilt Edges 


The Tsar and his People; or, Social Life 
in Russia. Profusely Illustrated from draw 
ings by T. bE THULSTRUP and others, and 
from photographs, Square 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt ‘Tops, $3 ov 

Port Tarascon: The Last Adventures of 
the Illustrious Tartarin. By ALPHons: 
DauDET, Translated by HENRY JAMEs. 
Richly Illustrated by Rossi, Myrbach, Mon- 
tégut, Bieler, and Montenard. Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt lop, 


$2 50. 


Boy Travellers in Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Adventures of Two Youths in a Jour- 
ney through Ireland, Scotland, W ales, and 
England, with Visits to the Hebrides and the 
Isle of Man. By THoMAs W, Knox. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $3 00. The Boy Travellers Series. 
Eleven volumes. Richly Illustrated. Square 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00 per volume, 


8vo, 





Charles Carleton Coffin’s Histories. 
Volumes. Profusely Illustrated, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00 each. 
of Liberty,” ‘* Old 
‘The Boys of 


Fight 
Square 8vo, 
“The Story 
Times in the Colonies,” 
"76," ** Building the Nation.” 
The War of the Rebellion. In Four Vot- 
umes: ** Drum-beat of the Nation,” ‘* March- 
ing to Victory,” ** Redeeming the Republic,” 
‘Freedom Triumphant.” 





A New Volume in the Odd Number Series. 


Ten Tales by FRANGOIS CoppkE.  Trans- 
lated by WALTER LEARNED. With fifty 
pen-and-ink drawings by Albert F. Sterner, 


and an Introduction by Brander Matthews 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. Uniform 


with ‘*‘The Odd Number,” ‘ Pastels in 
Prose,” ‘* Modern Ghosts,” &c. 
Seven Dreamers. A Collection of Seven 


Stories. By ANNIE TRUMBULL 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


SLOSSON, 





Diana’s Livery. 


A Novel. By EvA WILDER 
McGLASSON. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Following the Guidon. By Eizaneru B. 
Custer, Author of ‘‘ Boots and Saddles.” 
A collection of reminiscences —a woman's 
reminiscences—of military life on the fron- 
tier. A description of certain phases of 
Western life, fast disappearing before the 
march of civilization. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. (New Edition.) 


“6 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on ree eupt 
of the price. Hanenn's New Caraoous, a ‘descriptive 
list of over 3000 volumes, sent post-paid, on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 
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THE 

BEST 
CALICO. 
ASK FOR 


THE NEW 
STYLES OF 


WM. SIMPSON & SONS 
—— PRINTS. — 


Le Boutillier Bros., 
14th Street, New York. 


Special January sale of Embroideries, 
Silk Undergarments. 


EMBROIDERIES.. 
45-inch India Linen Embroidered Skirt- 


ings, 200 pieces, new designs, hemstitched, 
worth 58e..... ee 
40 pieces, new designs, 








Corsets, and 


sees 39e, 
worth 
AE PE Are , 0c. 


hemstitched, 


5M) pieces, new designs, hems stitched, “worth 
$1.2 ... +. 98e, 
Ni se inc lore ] ‘Hemstitched Embroidered 
Skirtings. 


75c. 'o $3.90 
‘CORSETS. 


French € outtile Corsets, in Drab, all 
sizes, usual pric 1.50 


- 98c. 
SILK UNDERGARMENTS. 


Ladies’ China Silk Gowns, in Light Blue, Pink, 
Cream, and Black, worth $7.50 each.... $5.90 

China Silk Drawers, in Light Blue, Pink, Cream, 
and Black, worth $3.50 

China Silk Chemises, in Blue, 
Black, worth $4.50 cach... 


Pink, Cream, and 


$2.90 


All mail matter should bear our street address, 


{4th Street, New York. 


FTistory, in the fullest sense of the word. 


London, 


Kinglake’s 


—Athenzum, 


War. ORs 
Crimean War. oy FLAK THREADS 


The Invasion of the Crimea: its 
Origin, and an Account of its 
Progress down to the Death 
of Lord Raglan. | 
WILLIAM 


sy ALEXANDER 
(1863 — 1880) 
Six Volumes. 


KINGLAKE. 
With Maps and Plans. 
Vol. I 
on the War. 


Transactions which brought 
Vol. If. The Invasion. 
Vol. III. Battle of Inkerman. Vol. 
IV. The Winter Troubles. Vol. V 
From the Morrow of Inkerman to the 
Vol. VI. 
the Opening of Pélissier’s Command 
to the Death of Lord Raglan. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 Half Calf, 


$22 


Fall of Canrobert. From 


oo per vol. 
50° per set. 

Readers will linger with devotion over the 
fascinating pages of this history. His clear 
analysis of the causes of the war, his picture of 
the campaign, the dramatic force which 
throws into the story of the battle - field, 


he 
the 


triumphant defence of Lord Raglan from the | 
foul calumnies which were heaped upon him— | 


the whole tempered by the calm dignity of a 
philosophical judgment—are all grand: but if 
these are the magnetic attractions of the work, 
the dissection of the character of Napoleon III. 


is absolutely electrical. —M. Y. Evening Post. 
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$2.48 | 


Good Complexion! 
AND (Vice Hands! 


OTHING adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clear com- 
N plexion and a soft skin. Without them the handsomest and most 
regular features are but coldly impressive, while with them the plain- 
est become attractive; and yet there is no advantage so easily secured. The 
regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief means; but the 
Public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to guide 
them to a proper selection, so a pretty box, a pretty color, or an agreeable per- 
fume too frequently outweighs the more important consideration, viz., ‘he Com- 
position of the Soap itself,and thus many a good complexion is spoiled which 
would be enhanced by proper care. 





FROM 


Mr. J. L. Milton, 


Senior Surgeon to St. Fohn’s Hospital for the Skin, London. 


ROM time to time I have tried very many different Soaps, 
“and after five-and-twenty years’ careful observation in 
“many thousands of cases, both in Hospital and private 

‘practice, have no hesitation in stating that none have answered 
‘so well or proved so beneficial to the skin as Pears’ Soap. 
‘Time and more extended trials have only served to ratify this 
“opinion, which I first expressed upwards of ten years aga, and to 
“increase my confidence in this admirable preparation.” 











O persons whose skin is delicate or sensitive to changes in the weather, 

ay winter or summer, PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP invaluable, 

on account of its emollient, non-irritant character, Redness, Roughness, 

and Chapping are prevented, and a clear appearance and soft, velvety condition 

maintained, and a good, healthful, and attractive complexion insured. Its agree- 

able and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties com- 
mend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the toilet. 


is as, 








TABLETS: LARGE AND SMALL SIZES. 
Scented and Unscented. 
(The finest is perfumed with Attar of Roses.) 


8@> Insist on having Pears’ Soap. Substitutes are some- 
times recommeaded by druggists and storekeepers for the 
{ sole purpose of making more profit out of you. 


| PEARS’ 


PEARS’ \ | 
| ( SOAP. 


SOAP. 











Buttou-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 





-BARBOUR’S | __ et 


U“UP~ aad ti 
ye gon 


TRADE MARK 


Fast Blacks 


FOR WOMEN’S WEAR 
In Sheer India Linons, 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Fancy Satin Stripes and Plaids, 


in 1 great Vv _ Variety, 


Lace Effects _ 


WILL NOT CROCK, WILL NOT FADE, 
IMPROVE BY WASHING. 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 





the Country. | Sofd t. zt above GE 
ASK FOR BARBOUR'S. | ontty under above Gradte-Marh 











RIDE of the WES 


BLEACHED MUSLIN. 


Unequalled in quality, and free from all chemicals in- 
jurious to the fabric. Manufactured with great care for 
Ladies’ Underwear. In purchasing garments, ask for this 
brand, and take no substitute. 





This muslin is for sale by all leading wholesale and re- 
tail dry-goods dealers in the United States in 36 inch, also 











for ‘pillow cases in 41 and 45 inch widths. 








fe 
The Braid that is known the world around. 











| 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the pub- 


lishers, postage prepaid, toany part of the United States, | 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. | 


B. PRIESTLEY & CO.’S SILK WARP HENRIETTAS 


oF THE Purest AND Finest Sirk anp THE Best QuaLity or AUSTRALIAN Woot. 
Every yard is guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory to the wearer. 

All the Priestley fabrics are STAMPED EVERY FIVE YARDS, on the under side of the selvedge, with 

the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) in Gilt letters. Uniess so stamped they are not genuine. 


ArE Mane 








CASH'S 
FRILLING 


FOR 


LADIES’ 


AND 


_ CHILDREN” S 
WEAR. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT- 
TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 


J. & J. CASH, 


(92 GREENE ST., N. Y. 


23d Street 


Le Boutillier Bros. 





| commission charge 


Have commenced an extraordinary sale 


(00,000 YARDS 
PRINTED INDIA SILKS 


39c., 79c., 98c. 
PER YARD 
These silks are new foreign goods of 
standard quality, and worth nearly 
double the prices at which we a:e ot- 
fering them. 


Have 


you seen our catalogue of great cleari 


If not, send for it. 


NEW YORK. 
om MRS. K. E. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
Manufacturer of 
Patton Surrs, any Mu.couvery. 


iq 


sale lr 


Fine Cosrumes, 


PurouasinG AGENT 
Silk Gowns from secs QB Se 
Cloth Gowns from. oe Gh 
Worsted Gowns from. 35. 
Millinery from r 


oods for parties living out of town. 
rv service a 
prices not advanced, 


L buy all kinds of ¢ 
Promptness and satisfact« 
d and curren 





; 





-* beg to emphasize the above, as so many complaints 
pach me of agents acting d sho mora in aiean ing 
| oclens an gor ert and not cont tT with the commission 





S | 


r cirenlar containing fall 


ting customers at a distance 
y State and Territory. 


allowed by sellers, Send fi 
information regarding fit 
and references from eve! 


SHOPPING ixew york by’ nay ot 


experience, good taste, &c., without charge ¥ ( in ular 
references. MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City 


and bnsiness of all ki nda 


Franklin Square Collection. 





When you want Music sic Books 

to lie about the house—for any- 
body that plays to play from 
them, or anybody that sings to 
sing from them—you will make 
no mistake in getting one Or 
more numbers of the “ Franklin 
Square Song Coll lection.” So, at 
least, every body seems to think 
who knows and uses them. 


In paper binding they cost 50 cents each; cloth, 
$1.00. ‘The several numbers thus far issued contain 
a very Choice collection of Songs and Hymus 


Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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HIS MISTAKE. 
Amy. “Young Mr. Dolley has pro- 
posed to me.” 
Mase. “Of course you accepted 






i JA him ?” 

eae Amy. “Well, no. I had expected 

% N to; but in his proposal he used an 
$23 ’ 1 irreconcilable figure of speech, and 


I thought I could not risk my life's 
happiness with him, He said, 
‘Amy, will you walk with me down 
the stream of life?’ If he had even 
said wade down the stream of life I 
could have accepted him; but the 
idea of walking in the water!” 
sinners 

“You should marry Henrietta 
Robinson, Porper. She has $10,000 
oh, a year.” 

“Yes, I know; but I need that 
much for myself. What the deuce 
would she live on ?”’ 

seidililipimaniiion 

Mus. Sanso. “‘I trust that we shall 
see a great deal of your friend 
when he comes to the city. My 
daughter will be back from Europe 
by the time he comes. She is a 
wonderful pianist, you know.” 

Mr. Ropp. “Oh, my friend won't 
mindthat. He is as deaf as a post.” 
: ea 

Sur. “That's a curious match 
Charlie Pigott is about to make. 
They say the girl is a regular tom- 
boy—climbs trees, and all that sort 
of thing.” 

He. “‘Humph! That's why he 
likes her, His rooms are on the 
fifth floor—no elevator.” 

ienpienetienlipeetmatn 

“He resembles his wife strongly 
in one respect.” : 

“What is that ?” 

“She thinks there is nobody like 


~ : . him in the world.” 


palate SS Se 
May Tux Juper. “ You should hand 

« in a brief, Mr. Legalcap.” 
Leeavoar. “I have already done 





< . so, your Honor. That paper you 
hold in your hand is my brief.” FE 
Tue Juver. “Ah! I beg your < 
LOVE'S YOUNG DREAM pardon. I judged from what little 
“WOULDN'T IT BE NICE, HENRY DEAR,” SHE WHISPERED, AS THE I have read of it it was your ver- . 
SLEIGH STARTED OFF, AND SHE DREW THE ROBE UP, “IF WE COULD bosity a ee 
ALWAYS GO THROUGH LIFE TOGETHER THIS WAY?” J “No. F . uehtn’ 
“Yrs,” HE ANSWERED; *“*THE COAL BILLS WOULD BE LITTLE JENNY NO, ] anny; you oughtn’t 
ENOUGH; BUT, GREAT C#SAR! ALICE,” HE CONTINUED, AFTER A LIT- to cut Mrs. Markham when you see A ICAL. 
+9 her. I don’t think she could have 


TLE THOUGHT, “ THINK OF THE LIVERY BILL! MR. MACKAREL TIMBLEY IS TAKING LIFE EASILY. 


intended to slight yon.” 
Fanny. “ What! when she sent 
’ wy invitations to everybody but me!’ 
I 'A CE 7 LH. Jenny. “* Maybe it was an oversight, you know.” 
— . — Beis. “ Yes, Fanny; and then, you know, she may have.thought you 
THE SAME OLD MISTAKE. / _* ’ . ’ y ght y 


would come anyhow. 
Tux glad New-Year, oh joy! has come again; 


HOPE FOR HIM. 
They said he was a man of ice, 
Who no good feeling ever felt; 
peta And yet he'd seem to be a nice 
And easy sort of man to melt. 








The bad old year forever now is done; Mrs. Hicks. “ I've just read of a poor fellow by the name of Cloud who > 
And so I cheer, with all my might and main: killed himself for the lack of a few dollars.” Erurn. ‘1 always moke it a point to learn something new every day.’ 
Hurrah for 90—that is, ‘91 Hicks, “‘ Why didn’t he use his silver lining ?” Maup. * Then you are not so old ae I thought you.” 
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DECEIT. FOLLOWING THE PRECEDENT. PROTECTION 
** Did you go to the water-color exhibition, Mrs. Spriggins ?”’ “Cousin Ethel, I want you to be my wife.” Finest Matnon. ** What safeguard against burglars have you in you 
Yes; and it was ridiculons. I never saw no water the color of some “Family history establishes quite auother precedent, Heury ; my mo- house 2?” 
of them there paintin’s.” ther was a sister to your father. I think we'll follow the precedent.” Srxoonp Marron. “Ali our things are imitation.” 
4 te f 
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A LITTLE SEVERE. RENTING TIME. 
MR. SPINNER (society penny-a-liner). “ Yes, Miss ETHEL, | LIVE BY MY WITS.” APPLICANT. ‘‘ YOUR DESCRIPTION OF THE HOUSE JUST FILLS THE BILL. HOW ABOUT 
MISS ETHEL. “I WonDER YOU ARE NEVER ARRESTED.” THE WATER SUPPLY °” 
MR. SPINNER. “ARRESTED? WHAT FOR?” AGENT. “ NEVER ANY TROUBLE ABOUT THAT. THE CELLAR IS FULL OF IT.” 


MISS ETHEL. ‘‘ FoR HAVING NO VISIBLE MEANS OF SUPPORT.” 











SUPPLEMENT. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From Our Own Corresronpent. | 


OR receptions which are not balls—that 

is, there is no dancing — but which are 
still large and important enough to exact a 
certain degree of elegance and elaboration in 
dress, many of the light cloth gowns of which 
I have spoken in former letters are being 
worn. The somewhat severe effect of the 
cloth is often softened by combining with it 
crépe de Chine or silk. Here is a specimen 
of these combination toilettes. The front of 
the half-high corsage and of the skirt is of 
very pale pink cloth, striped with perpen- 
dicular bands of moss green velvet ribbon; 
at the foot of the skirt is a large pinked ruche 
of moss green peau de soie, in which are 
placed here and there tufts (pinked) of pink 
silk. The back breadths of the skirt and the 
back of the corsage are of moss peau de soie, 
with the edges embroidered in a light vine 
in pink silk. A pretty toilette for a dinner, 
followed by a reception which is not a dance, 
is of light silk or brocade trimmed with black 
tulleruches. The ruches are a favorite trim- 
ming, having the softening effect of feather 
trimming, which they resemble at a distance, 
but being much less costly. Plain tulle, very 
light, is used, but is thickly gathered or pleat- 
ed, and applied very liberally. The ruche 
is put on wherever galloon might be, encir- 
cling the neck and armholes, crossing the foot 
of the front of the skirt, and defining paniers, 
if there are such. On pale Nile green or 
light rose-color the effect is charming. Ball 
toilettes are studied in their minutest details. 
A young girl’s dress is of white tissue, orna- 
mented with forget-me-nots, let us say. She 
wears forget-me-nots in her bair naturally; 
but this winter even the tips of her white 
satin slippers are decorated with forget-me- 
nots in rococo embroidery done with narrow 
ribbons. 

This serves to show to what an extent the 
taste for embroidery is carried. Gowns, sim- 
ple as well as rich, every garment from hat 
to boots—everything shares in it. Wedding 
dresses are richly embroidered with seed- 
pearls (imitation). The most novel embroid- 
ery designs are irregular in character, not of 
a set form as in bands or borders. Instead 
of a border across the foot of a skirt front, 
there will be, for instance, a shower of blos- 
soms on one side of the skirt, the left, starting 
from the belt and increasing toward the bot- 
tom, the stems crossing capriciously ; another 
shower is on one side of the corsage, and still 
another slighter one on the sleeves. In an- 
other model the embroidery begins at the 
waist in front, covers the hips, and tapers 
toward the bottom of the skirt, terminating 
in a point an inch or two from the lower 
edge. <A similar inverted pyramid forms a 
plastron for the corsage, and the same in a 
smaller pattern is on the outside of the 
sleeves. Where embroidery fails, passemen- 
terie steps in, in its scores of forms. Slightly 
worn passementeries are refurbished with 
metal threads or cabochons, and parts of a 
cloth or velvet dress are altered or fresh- 
ened by ‘‘seeding” with gilt or steel nail 
heads, stars, cubes, or pastilles, which come 
ready pierced or provided with a stem to 
sew on, 

Lyons velvet dresses are worn in greater 
numbers this season than for some time. To 
distribute the weight of the train and cause 
it to spread gracefully, the inner side of the 
train is covered with flounces — alternate 
flounces of pinked taffeta and of lace— 
which extend from the edge of the train 
half-way up the length of the skirt; the taf- 
feta is of the color of the velvet, and the lace 
black or white, according as the velvet is 
light or dark. Velvet dresses are but little 
trimmed, the beautiful fabric itself being so 
satisfying. A little rich lace, point de Venise 
or point d’Alencon, is at the neck and on the 
sleeves, the lace enhancing the velvet, and 
the velvet bringing out the fine texture and 
beautiful pattern of the lace to. the utmost 
advantage. The heavy Lyons embroidery is 
also used as lace would be on velvet; this is 
made of white silk outlined in colored silk 
of the same color, but a lighter shade than 
the velvet it is to be used on. 

Long cloaks have decidedly won the bat- 
tle over the stout opposition that was shown 
to them at the beginning of the season. A 
long cloak for wiuter is a logical necessity, 
But it is neither necessary nor logical to wear 
a handsome visiting toilette, and have it com- 
pletely hidden from view under a long wrap. 
To escape from this dilemma long cloaks are 
made of various kinds. There is first the in- 
dispensable morning cloak, very simply made 
of some substantial woollen. For those who 
prefer a long wrap for making ceremonious 
calls there are rich wraps of figured velvet 
or plush with superb passementeries, or of 
armure silk handsomely embroidered, These 
in a measure take the place of the dress, and 
can be worn over a comparatively simple 
one. Between these two extremes are long 
cloaks of cloth, made much like a dress, with 
tight-fitting corsage, high collar, large sleeves 
with deep cuffs, and a basque belt of passe- 
menterie; these are worn for informal visits 
to one’s friends between two and four o’clock, 
and for similar occasions. 

The old-fashioned head-dresses of ribbon, 
lace, and flowers which were abandoned 
many years ago are coming to the fore again 
in the new theatre and concert coiffures. One 
of these is a wreath of roses without foliage 
with an aigrette at the front. Another con- 
sists of a bias band of velvet with gold-lace 





| are being brought out in the shape of a 
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attached to it, the ends of the velvet being 
knotted at the back. Still another is a tiny 
cap of gold embroidery surrounded by a 
twist of velvet, gauze, or plush. Two rolls 


THE 


or fillets of black gauze covered with gold = 
embroidery, placed one above the other, or- NN 
pamented with jewelled pins or a feather 

aigrette, form a sort ot crownless turban. = 
Pretty light coiffures are made of silk tulle SS 


trimmed with small feathers. For those who 
do not shrink from oddities there is a Japan- 
ese roof-shaped little head-dress of open gold 
passementerie; these and the fillet bonnets 
both leave the hair to show in curls or twists. 
As to the hair itself, universal tolerance pre- 
vails. It may be worn low, d la Grecque, or 
very high, if that is most becoming. All va- 
rieties at once can be seen at any reception, 
and even some—few, it must be admitted— 
with smooth bands and a coil at the centre 
of the back. 

Jewelled hair-pins are used in great num- 
bers, and in some very eccentric shapes. The 
prettiest are the crescents, stars, cubes, and 
balls of various sizes. Diamonds are mounted 
on invisible pins, to be worn irregularly here 
and there in the hair at front or back. Jew- 
els are subject to the fluctuations of fashion 
as well as garments, and are dropped or re- 
sumed according to the caprice of the day. 
The long chains abandoned and ridiculed 
not so very long ago are being restored to 
favor. The fine eye-glass chains, some as 
fine as a hair, have long been worn. But 
now the thicker, more solid chains, some of 
them studded with gems, are worn again for 
watches. Sometimes the chain is long enough 
to turn twice or thrice around the neck. The 
old slide chain, with jewelled slide, is also 
used again, with various charms attached, 
held by the slide close to the neck. 

Some tentative specimens of sets of lingerie 
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Medici collar and turned-back cuffs to match, 
of sheer linen ornamented with fine needle 
embroidery, which are to be worn with the 
neck of the dress cut down slightly, and very 
long sleeves coming down on the hand. 
EMMELINE RAYMOND. 
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George W. Childs, 
Will Carleton, 
Edward Bellamy, 
Mrs. Lyman Abbott, 
Julian Hawthorne, 
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Now READY ON THE News STANDS 
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TEN CENTS A Copy. 


CONTRIBUTORS 
Henry M. Stanley, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Ex-President Hayes, 
Hon. John Wanamaker, 
Joseph Jefferson, 
Lawrence Borrett, 

Hon. Hannibal Hamiin, 
Sarah Orne Jewett, 
Charles A. Dana, 
General Lew Wallace, 
Robert J. Burdette, 
Mrs. Margaret Bottome, 
James Whitcomb Riley. 
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APERFECT LIQUID DENTIFRICES 

DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 

ITS USE INSURES 
BEAUTIFUL 

CLEAN TEETH 





TEA-TABLE,” by Madame Albani-Gye. 
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Bae First Installment of Mrs. Whitney’s “A GoLpDEN GossiP.” 
on “ UNKNOWN WIVES OF WELL-KNOWN MEN’’—Mrs, Edison, with Portrait. 
Paper on “‘ WOMEN’S CHANCES AS BREAD-WINNERS.” 


Circulation now exceeds 500,000 copies each issue. 


wae Send $1.00 for 1891 Subscription, and receive the Thanksgiving and 
Christmas numbers FREE. 
CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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First Paper 
First 
“QUEEN VICTORIA AT My 
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Fair Skin, Soft as Silk. 


“In Spite of Sharp Winds.” esters he 
my time in the saddle, on the prairie, 


and in spite of the sharp western winds my skin is soft as silk, and as fair as any one could wish 
—all due to Packer's Tar Soap, which I have used for years and consider the finest thing for 
the complexion.” ; 

Packer's Tar Soap is pure, mild, and curative. 


It soothes while it cleanses. Price, 25 cents. 
All Druggists. 


Sample half-cake, 10 cents in stamps. Mention HARPER’s BAZAR. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 100 Fulton Street, New York. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 





Woodbury’s Facial Soap 





The largest establishment in the world for the treatment 
of the skin and scalp, eczema, moles, warts, superfluous hair, 
birthmarks, moth, freckles, pimples, wrinkles, red nose, red 


For the Skin and Scalp. 
Prepared ee 
indor 









me 5 with 20 years” ex- | 
veins, oily skin, acne, blackheads, barbers’ itch, scars, pit- rience, by the medical pro- | 
tings, powder marks, facial develop ete. C 1 2% fession ; unequaled as a rem for eczema, | 
Free, at office or by letter. 128-page Book on all Skin and 5 


Scalp Affections and their Treatment sent (sealed) for 10c, 
JOHN H, WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 
125 W, 42d St.,N.¥. City. 


eq 
scaldhead, oily skin, pimples, flesh worms, ugly | 
ion S Pp ble as a toilet article, 
of all di of the skin, 
At Druggists or by mail, Price 50c. 


i<7200) 90>) 5° 9 7.8 


FOR 


CONSTIPATION! 


AND 


SICK HEADACHE} 








and a sure p 





Dir Henry, Thompson, the most noted physi- 
cian of land,says that more than halt 
of all di S$ come from errors in diet. 2 } 


Garfield Te reomes results of ting: * 
cures Sick Headache; tores tha Compl » 
 [gurae.Sonttnanen. Sato tas sree 











PISO’S CURE FOR 


Best Cough Medicine, Recommended by Physicians, 
Cures veers all else fails. Pleasant and agreeable to the 


taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 








ARMOURS 
EXTRACT 


The best and most economical 
“*stock’”’ for Soups, Sauces, Beef 
Tea, Etc. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, Sole Mfrs. 
A Queer Freak of Nature. 
A CURIOUS NUT, A STRANGE PLANT, AND A BEAU- 
TIFUL FLOWER—ALL IN ONE. 
} ORN NUTS—They look like a cute pair of horns, 
and are a useful curiosity. Their natural per- 
fume prevents moths and insects; if you put one in 
water, you will have a strange plant and a beautiful 
flower. Prepaid package to any address, 25c. Samples, 


l0c. Agents wanted. Address COOKE & COOKE, 
Importers, 529 Clay St., San Francisco, Cal. 








Every woman should have 


HOOPES’ PRACTICAL RECEIPT - BOOK. 


New and Complete. 
—MAILED FOR $1.00.— 


BUGENE EIOOPES, 
NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 





A&*. HMA CURED 
Schiffmann’ Cure never fails to give 


tnstant relief in the worst cases; insures com- 
fortable sleep; effects cures where all others fail. A 

fa trial convinces the most skeptical. Price, §0 and 
for 


$1.00, of D ist db il. Sample F 
stamp: DR. R. SOHIFFMANN, St. Paul, Minn. 





CHOCOLAT M 


ASK FOR 





ENIER 


Il; EVERY Wee 
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Your health 
is a citadel. 
The winter's 


storms are 
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SUPPLEMENT. 








the coming enemy. You know that this enemy will sit down for five long 


months outside this citadel, and do its best to break in and destroy. 
The garrison is your constitution. 


citadel garrisoned and provisioned ? 


vigorous or depleted? How long can it fight 


without help? 


Is this 
Is it 
Have you made 


provision for the garrison by furnishing a supply of SCOTT’S EMULSION 
of pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda ? 
It restores the flagging energies, increases the resisting powers against disease; 
cures Consumption, Scrofula, General Debility, and all Anemic and Wasting 
Diseases (especially in Children), keeps coughs and colds out, and so enables 


Palatable as Milk. 


the constitution to hold the fort of health. 


ical Profession all over the world, because its ingredients are scientifically 


SPECIAL.—Scott’s Emulsion is non-secret, and is prescribed by the Med- 
combined in such a manner as to greatly increase their remedial value. 


Be sure and 








get the genuine, 


CAUTION.—Scott’s Emulsion is put up in salmon-colored wrappers. 
Prepared only by Scott & Bowne, 
Manufacturing Chemists, New York. All Druggists. 





HaiP& Skin. 


An elegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes all 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and gray 
hair, and causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft and Beau- 
Infallible for curing eruptions, diseases of the 
ekin, glands and muscles, and quickly healing cuts, 
a bruises, sprains, &c. All Druggists or by Mail, 
Cts. BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone St, New York. 


_ AMBROSIA CREAM | 


Removes Freckles, eente in fact all 
f FACIAL BLEMIS cS. 
= Fa a s ration manufactn 
4 Ie} Ge..£ an in ne 80 years. $1 per jar. 
% ct aay ‘ivered free in t 


he U. 8 
H.M.C. LAVENDER SALTS. 


Made. andsome Rottle. ‘Price, 
Either’ article By on receipt of price. Send for yl 


THE HOME MEDICATION CO. ,88 5th Ave.,N.Y. 


VILLACABRAS. 


The best Natural Mineral Purgative Water known. 
Stronger effects than any other under smaller volume. 
No smell—no repulsive taste—no after-constipation— 
no gripes. A daily laxative mixed with milk or broth. 
Small bottles, 25 cents. Large bottles, 50 cents. 
Sold by all Leading Druggists. 









FOR THE 








‘Grosse & Blackwell 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
‘Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 















Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual., 


BEAUTY. 


be deig, were Blackheads, Pim- 

a, Tee. Moles and 
[eocateees r permanently re- 
moved. increased or reduced. 
Complexions beautified. The Form 


deve aes Hair, Brows and Lashes 
colo restored. Interesting 











HANH 


180 Wabash Ave., — 


Switches, 2% oz., 20 inches 
long, $2.50; Bangs, warranted 
naturally curly, $2.00; Gente’ 
Wigs, $12.00; Ladies’ Wigs, 
$15.00; Thome’s Gray Hair 
Restorative, $1.50; Blond 
Bleach, 4 oz. bottle, $1.50; Curl- 
ing Irons, 15¢. 
M. THOME, Importer, 





Le ies SS Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try **, 





= x —_ sealed, eg no pichonee Ce 
>, mola Powder 1 elaro, 
: 414 cw. sae St., N. ¥. City. 











The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 0. «4 
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Skeleton Bang, 


®_ Patented Nov. 15, 1887. 
mailed free. 


The Berkshire Hills. 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
| use of the knife. 
Address 
BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


Books with complete information 











®, Feather-light, lifelike 
eS, ght, life 
> wey % and beautiful. . | Dr.W.E. 
Teethin Made Eas 5 @ ‘> ways in order, from 
ad oA é ® $3.00 upw: ards. Co- | 
M rig ehild'und toovery family in which 5 2g ; Sekai sry = 
there isac under five years of age, will ’ 
» sent free to any address on receipt of two- per box. Turki ish ial Leaves for the lips and face, 
cent stamp for postage. | $1.00 and $1.50 jer bottle. Send for Cata kalogue. 
L. SHAW, 54 West 14th Street, New York. 








sen’ 
a. Burnham, 71 State stent! 


| MILER BROS STEEL PENS | 


Are AMERICAN 4) the BEST 
ILLER BROS” Cr 


Made of natural CURLY to ladies | 


M.F.R.S.ef STEEL 
Ink Erasers®”? Pock 


PENS 
Cutlery 





500,000 LADIES 


are now using Prof. Chevele’s Bordeanx Prep- 


arations for 


BEAUTIFYING THE HANDS. 
We receive hundreds of orders from ladies who have 
heard of the articles from others who have used them. 
Send 2-cent stamp for pamphlet. 

N. B.—That popular toilet luxury, 
known to almost all ladies and gentlemen, is own 
| by us.. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 

LUX SUPPLY CO., Cincinnati, 0 


Creme-de-Lux, 
ed 











To introduce it, for twen- 


Blust'd Frice, | CRYSTAL GELATIN ty cents will mail, post- 











HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


celebrated and effectual cure, without WHY A; 
W. Towa & Box have be 
Bongera & Ci, 50 Nerth William St et Be 
ra & Co. ort fas te. o Xe »Tather stop an in tt il t for th 
nNoXs | Bulbs, or anything is is line, MARKIE they STAKE this 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


— Address Mme. Juxian, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 


LADIES 


ple pkg., 10. Khe Pedine Co., New York, 


paid, package my | three quarts finest jell y- 


Bourier, Berry o., 82 Warren St., New York. | 


Fi 
cose 108 . 


HEAD 


E: b; 
k-~ ‘: ; ett 4 


D AF. —i, J. Com- 
DEA hort nif Ss Hoy Told by F. HISC cox 


ae 853 Br’dway, New York. Write for book 


of proofs FR. 













deduct the ro cents from first order, it costs eee 4 


— to those sending club orders. € $1000 rizes at one of the 





ade in different shape from ever 


Mme. Julian’s 8 





RE SOME p, PEOPLE ALWAYS LATE ?—They never look ahead nor think, _Peopie 
grocery for = seeds, and then re; 


t over it for 12 


f it is Flower or Ve; Seeds, Plants, 


KE this year, LS Jager for Vicx’s Fiorat Guivz, 

This pioneer — contains 3 colored plates, 
tate Fairs. Grand an, chance for all. 

before ; 100 pages 8}4x10% inches. JAMES VICK,SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. Y./ 


$200 in cash 





elifie is the only unfailin 

remedy for removing aenee 
nently all annoying disfige | 
urements from face and 
body, withont injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous | 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 








can have smaller feet. Solid 
comfort. Pamphiet free. Sam- 


nRELIEVES INSTANTLY. 


BROTHERS, 66 Warren 8t., New York. Price 50 ct 





“* Masterpieces of Literary Art.” 


THE ODD NUMBER SehIts, 


TRANSLATIONS OF WORKS OF FICTION 
BY FOREIGN AUTHORS ENTITLED TO 
RECOGNITION IN THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN LITERATURE. WITH CRITI- 
CAL INTRODUCTIONS 








THE ODD NUMBER. 
The 
16mo, 


Thirteen Tales by GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 
Translation by JONATHAN STURGES, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


MARIA: 
A South American Romance, 
By JorGe Isaacs. ‘Translated by RoLLo Oc- 
DEN. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00, 


PASTELS IN PROSE. 


From the French. Translated by STUART Mer. 
RILL. With 150 Illustrations (including Frontis- 
piece in Color) by H. W. McVicKar. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


16mo, 





THE HOUSE BY THE MED- 
LAR -TREE. 

By GIOVANNI VERGA. 

Italian by Mary A, CRAIG. 

Ornamental, $1 00. 


Translated from the 
16mo, Cloth, 


MODERN GHOSTS. 
Selected and Translated from the Works of 
various Foreign Authors. With an Introduction 
by GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 00. 


TALES BY COPPEE. 


Ten Tales by FRANGoIs Coppée. Translated 
by WALTER LEARNED. With Fifty Pen-and- 
Ink Drawings by ALBERT E. STERNER, and 
an Introduction by BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the pub- 
lishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 











States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 











